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‘OV es, Balan 
who has these types?” 


| OW often have you had occasion to ask 


this question? How often have you been 
anxious to find a printer equipped for doing a 
well-planned job of work? Here at The Mercury 
Press, Chelmsford, is an extraordinarily good selection 
of type-faces and decorative material for publicity 


work, periodical, book, and colour printing. 


With each succeeding year we have added more 
machinery and more equipment. Our model sec- 
tional factory has grown section by section to cope 
with a continually increasing output. The employees 
ate housed on the Mercury Press Estate—a com- 


munity of printers. 


The production of this issue is an example of 
the work we enjoy doing. Our rates are reason- 
able and we are always happy to collaborate with 
you to produce that “well-planned job of work.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


S we write there is on view, in the great Rotunda at Messrs. 
Bumpus’s in Oxford Street, as magnificent an exhibition of 
modern English printed books as has ever been assembled. We 
say English, though there are certain German, French, American 
and other foreign books on view. These have their beauty and their 
importance : but they are few in number, and they are subsidiary in the 
exhibition, and, for the most part derivative. The exhibition is, in- 
trinsically, an exhibition of the work of the British Private Presses in the 
last forty years, and we doubt if that work has ever been so well shown 


before. 


Our Private Presses 


N the summer of 1914 we were in Leipzig, where what was intended to 
Iie the greatest exhibition of the Printed Book ever held was on view. 
There was a very fine Austrian pavilion containing all kinds of treasures 
from monasteries ; there was a magnificent French pavilion containing a 
wealth of fine books illustrated by engravings and of old morocco bindings : 
the vast German section was chiefly noteworthy for the quality of the 
cheap books. There was also a British pavilion. It was a Tudor building— 
so far, so expected—and it contained a preposterously inadequate exhibit. 
There may have been Caxtons ; there certainly were first-class things from 
the Kelmscott Press: for the rest, there was very little except undis- 
tinguished oddments which publishers had sent out to Germany in the 
hope of getting rid of them. A single bookseller has now done immeasur- 
ably more than the embattled publishers of England did then, with the 
help (doubtless) of Board of Trade and Lord knows what other Committees. 
Seventeen years have passed, and much of the best work shown at Messrs. 
Bumpus’s has been produced in those seventeen years. Nevertheless, the 
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fact remains that it has been left to a single bookseller (to wit, Mr. J. G. 
Wilson, manager to Bumpus’s) to demonstrate and illustrate, with un- 
precedented adequacy, what modern English printers have done for the 
modern printed book. 


Morris and his Successors 


T all began with William Morris. It was said, a generation ago, that 
[- printing was born perfect and has been declining ever since.” That 
was a half-truth ; the best Early- and Mid-Victorian publishers produced 
decent, if unexciting, books which certainly surpassed the efforts of their 
Caroline, and their late eighteenth-century, predecessors. But it is a fact 
that the whole revival of printing dates from William Morris’s return, in 
a truly pre-Raphaelitish way, to early types and even to mediaeval manu- 
scripts. He overdid things and he confused issues. His wallpapers were 
like tapestries and did not allow for the size of modern rooms and the 
habits of modern picture-collectors : his types, some of them, tended to” 
be Gothic to the point of unreadability, decorative (no doubt) but not 
conducive to the enjoyment of the reader. With all his drawbacks, however, 
he did inspire a host of disciples in two ways. He inspired them with the 
belief that whatever (in this case, printing) had to be done was worth 
doing well; he also inspired them (for he had a passionate belief in a 
dispersed civilisation as against a pocket culture) with the idea that they 
were working directly for a luxurious class with money, but indirectly for 
the whole population. The vellum ‘‘ Chaucer ” costs about a thousand 
pounds now, and was expensive enough in his own day: but he spoke 
from a tub in Trafalgar Square. His spirit, both as regards fastidiousness of | 
craftsmanship and ultimate aim of general service, has permeated all his 
descendants since. The result is that there are now ‘‘ commercial ” firms, 
indirectly influenced by him, and employing his grandsons-in-printing, 
who are doing on a large scale work as good as he did on a small scale. 
He has even had his influence over the mass-production type-merchants. 
In another generation there will not be a local printer in Cornwall or 
Cumberland who does not (though he will not know it) owe something to 
William Morris. Types, and press-work, are steadily improving. The 
notion that a printed sheet can, and should, be a picture pleasant to look 
at, is spreading. And, incidentally, eye-strain is diminishing. They 
investigate, and produce statistics about, all kinds of things to-day ; but 
we have never seen any records of investigations concerning the effects of 
types on eyes. | 


=. 
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The Nonesuch Press and Others 


Ii. would be invidious to select, out of an Exhibition which displays the 
work of scores of presses, any work for especial commendation. We. 
cannot, however, leave the subject without one or two invidious words. 
The glorious achievements of Mr. St. John Hornby, with his’ Ashendene 
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Press—books which, if civilisation lasts, will be collected five hundred 
years hence as the finest Incunabula are collected now—cannot be over- 
looked. There is, again, the Gregynog Press, that romantic Welsh enter- 
prise which has mainly concentrated upon Welsh authors and produced 
them beautifully. There is the Shakespeare Head Press, which is energetic- 
ally producing edition after edition of the English classics, in numbers not 
too severely limited and not too austerely printed, the illuminated “‘ Frois- 
sart ” being the height of the achievement. There is the Golden Cockerel 
Press, again. In one of our very early numbers we welcomed this Press 
as a newcomer: it was then producing, with passionate enthusiasm, 
limited editions of modern authors (then not well known, but now very 
well known) in volumes imaginatively printed, but not too securely 
bound. To-day that press is producing books which will stand comparison 
with any books ever printed in the whole history of mankind : lovely, 
solid, firmly-printed, soundly-decorated things which it is an abiding 
pleasure to possess. And, finally (though there are many small presses 
which deserve a word) there is the Nonesuch Press. This Press, which has 
never produced an uninteresting book, turns out reprints, new books, 
new and revised editions, at a colossal rate : the Bible, Homer and Shakes- 
peare it takes in its stride, and of all those (and very many more) it has 
produced editions perfectly legible and delightful to the eye. Morris, 
were he alive, would proudly acknowledge his fraternity with the None- 
such Press. 


Sir Emery Walker 


HEN the Exhibition was opened there was present one who was not 

merely Morris’s disciple but Morris’s right-hand-man at the 
Kelmscott Press. This was Sir Emery Walker, who will celebrate his 
eightieth birthday on April 2nd. He was in at the birth of all the great 
Kelmscott books ; he was Cobden-Sanderson’s partner in the illustrious 
Doves Press enterprise ; he still, to this moment, goes daily to an office 
which produces the finest photogravure reproductions extant. We salute 
him on his eightieth birthday : and, especially, because he has, from our 
inception, taken an interest both in our printing and in our contents. 


‘Two Books 


COME books are bound to be overlooked. There are two books, which 
\ Shave not been reviewed in our columns, which we should like vehement- 
ly to recommend to our readers. The first we did actually put into our 
“Library List”: it was merely inadvertent that it was not reviewed in 
our Fiction Chronicle. That is His Monkey Wife, by John Collier 
(Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.), certainly one of the most remarkable novels written 
since the war. The word “ novel” is hardly adequate : the book is the 
work of a poet and a wit ; and the author, granted good health and long 
life, must have a remarkable future. The other is a work which, frankly, 
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we have only just encountered—six months after publication. This is 
First and Last Men, by W. Olaf Stapleton (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). In time, 
whether we say anything or not, so remarkable a book as this must ™ get 
about ” : but we feel impelled to do our little bit to aid its rapid circulation. 
The author, with all past history in view, and a good knowledge of it, and a 
good superficial knowledge of science, envisages the history of the human 
race for thousands of millions of years ahead. We shall not give away his 
predictions, but we can say this : he knows his human nature, he knows his 
history, and (although he is not too optimistic) he fortifies us in our 
innate conviction that any least action performed by any least man may 
make a difference to the whole history of the world. This book is well 
written throughout: when occasion demands beautiful writing, it 1s 
beautifully written. Addressed to the ordinary thinking human, dwelling 
between the dark and the dark, it is at once assuaging and encouraging. 


Swedish Industrial Art. 


NOTABLE exhibition of Swedish Industrial Art is being held at 
Dorland House, Lower Regent Street, under the auspices of the 
Anglo-Swedish Society, and will be open until April 22nd. Such exhibi- 
tions are welcome, not only as introducing us to the work of foreign 
craftsmen, but also as a measure of the state of our home products. The 
exhibition contains well chosen examples of ceramics, glassware, metal 
work, furniture, books and book-binding. It is particularly rich in glass- — 
ware and metal work, and probably the glassware has attracted and 
deserves the most attention. A feature of all the Swedish industrial art. 
products is the high standard of craftsmanship, and this is especially the 
case with the glassware in spite of the fact that it is a comparatively new 
industry in Sweden, having risen to its present prominent position in the | 
space of fifteen years. The quality and finish of the glass is superb. The. 
same fine Sittin tee and finish are to be found also in the mass pro- 
duction pottery in which the technical crudities usually accompanying such | 
articles are successfully avoided. While the Swedish designers have been 
clearly influenced by the modern movements in art, as is shown by the | 
simplicity and straightforwardness of their designs which follow the lines . 
of utility, and have finally discarded the affectations of art nouveau, they ' 
nevertheless show a fundamental conservatism, preserving always an 
aristocratic elegance and a classic restraint, and it is interesting to observe : 


a predilection for an adaptation of Empire style furniture with Pompeian . 
decorations. 


New Statues at the Bank of England 


Ie spite of the financial depression the City still has gaiety enough to | 
exercise its wit on the new statues on the Bank of England. ‘“ These,” ' 
wrote Autolycus, the ingenious essayist of the Financial Times, “ out-- 
Epstein Epstein, and Genesis is succeeded by Revelations.” Others have : 
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suggested that they are effigies of the Government brokers, while a stock- 
holder in the Bank of England gained a temporary fame in the evening 
papers by calling them the Seven Vamps of Architecture. Those who care 
to visit the City, and look at the elevation which faces the Royal Exchange, 
will see in the pediment a female figure, seated, with a replica of the building 
on her lap, and, below, supporting the pillars, six erect figures, four male 
and two female. Opinions as to their artistic merit will inevitably vary : 
taste and fashions change. The toga which so negligently draped the 
eminent figures of the eighteenth century was succeeded by the Victorian 
frock-coat. The modern age would seem to prefer an uniform Nackt- 
cultur ; yet here, strangely, the sculptor has decided to swathe his female 
statues in drapery and leave his men unadorned. We question his decision. 
The masculine figure, when it leaves adolescence, is uncouth. This 
uncouthness the sculptor has deliberately accentuated, presumably to 
give an impression of strength ; the effect, however, is not one of strength, 


_ but of awkward angularity. The female figures, on the other hand, have a 
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simplicity of design and rhythmical composition which is entirely pleasing, 
and is in no small part due to the falling lines of their drapery. One final 
point we would make : however the present or future generations may view 
the work, we consider that the Governors of the Bank of England took the 


_ only possible course when they allowed to their artist a completely free 
- hand. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


WING to the larger amount of subscribed work still in the early stages of 
production, only four new volumes are announced by the Golden Cockerel 
Press. Perhaps the most interesting of these are An Essay on the Nude, 
written and illustrated by Mr. Eric Gill, and When Thou Wast Naked, a 
long short story by Mr. T. F. Powys, with illustrations by Mr. Paul Nash. Of the 
first of these there will be an edition limited to 500 copies at 16s., and of the latter an 
edition of the same number at 21s. The other two books are to be a crown folio 
edition limited to 500 at 5 guineas each of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, with decora- 
tions by Mr. Ravilious, and Fielding’s Jonathan Wild, also limited to 500 copies at 
ae and uniform with the Press’s beautiful edition of A Journey from this World to the 
ext. 
@ a a 


MELE. DENT are reissuing the Everyman Encyclopaedia in a re-edited, re- 
set and greatly enlarged edition. There are to be 12 volumes, at 5s. 6d. each, of 
which the first two are to be published this month. For those who cannot afford to 
buy the great new Encyclopaedia Britannica, even with book-case thrown in, Messrs. — 
Dent’s twelve volumes provide an admirable consolation. 


a a a 


HE second number of The Gate, a magazine to which contributions are made by — 

_ various public schools, contains some pleasant verses, and several prose essays, — 
which are much above the average schoolboy’s standard. In particular, the short _ 
sketch called The Mirror, by M.D. Hutchison, has considerable promise ; and there 
is an ingenious “ lost scene ”’ from Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, which shows that C. H. Gifford 
is something of a wit. It is an excellent idea that boys should be encouraged to pro-— 
duce work so far above the standard of the old stereotyped “‘ Day of My Holidays,” : 
or “ My Favourite Book, and Why I Like It.”” The magazine is to be had from the - 
Harrow School Book-Shop, High Street, Harrow, at one shilling a copy. : 


a a a : 
WwW: have received the seventh issue of Experiment, published from Trinity 4 
College, Cambridge, and obtainable from Messrs. Heinemann at 2s. per copy. — 
The editorial foreword states that the magazine represents “‘ in some ways the only — 
literary group which is positively post-war, which honestly seeks to transcend the : 
spirit of academicism and stoicism of the older generation.” It is a little difficult to 
follow the working-out of this policy in the number before us, which includes a 
thoughtful article on D. H. Lawrence, an academic discussion of the Ornate Style, a — 
reconsideration of Herrick, and asketch, which is certainly not academical, written in 
a mixture of American, Negro, Greek, and occasionally English. But with the excep- 
tion of this sketch, and an extraordinary fragment from Mr. James Joyce’s Work in ; 
Progress, the magazine does not appear to transcend the spirit of academicism in any — 
very marked degree. There are some interesting poems, including one rather in the - 
manner of Donne by Mr. Richard Eberhart. There are also several illustrations, 


ane ia 1s a reproduction of one of the lately fashionable Rhodesian cave- 
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POETRY 


To * That Orbed Matden” 


IANA ; daughter of the Earth— 
] te since thy hour of birth— 
To the Mother thou didst spurn 
Destined sometime to return ; 
Since she still attracts thee, far 
More than fixed or falling star. 
Thou wilt find thy parent changed 
In the ages thou hast ranged 
Solitary, subject still 
To her course-controlling will ; 
Binding thee to pause, and ride 
Through the heavens at her side. 
Farther never shalt thou go, 
Not on Mars thyself bestow ; 
Ne’er with other Moons consort, 
Nor with wanton Comets sport, 
Racing with them where they run 
Perilously near the Sun. 


For thy pastime Earth provides 
Playthings in the changeful tides. 
Thine it is the months to mark ; 
Thine to guide her through the dark ; 
When the Sun withdraws his light, 
Leaves her midst the shades of Night, 
Glad thy borrowed beam to see, 

And to beg a loan of thee. 


Since thy flight Earth grows more fair, 
Circled in the lively air ; 

Freshened by the quickening dew ; 
Decked with flowers the years renew. 
Of her dust proud men she makes ; 
Calls the clouds to fill her lakes ; 
Stores the lightning ; bids the rain 
To descend, and rise again ; 

Or to run in babbling rills, 

Delving valleys, smoothing hills ; 
Tricks the sky with lace the Sun 
Turns to gold as day is done— 
Beauties all, should’st thou descend, 
Must in cold and chaos end. 
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Ride on high, pale Dian, ride ; 
Mark the month, and move the tide 
Evenly to ebb and flow, 

For the fleets that come and go. 
Ever drive through realms afar, 
In thy pearl-encrusted car ; 
Hasten not, nor careful be 

To fulfill thy destiny. 

We would have thee long delay, 
Watch thy beam o’er ocean play ; 
None but lovers wish thee near, 
Whisper nothings for thine ear. 


Hang aloft thy crescent pale, 

Till old Time has told his tale ; 
Distant, wayward Dian, stay 
Waiting for eternal day ; 

Or, at least, remote remain 
While some safer Sphere we gain. 


DARLING 


TWO POEMS 


Spring 


HE hyacinth tips now peep above the mould, 
Tender and pure and pale and delicate ; 


And IJ am young again who once was old, 
And one more birth has been decreed by Fate. 
And in my heart dry fibrous roots awaking 
Send forth young shoots, each cutting like a knife, 
Resistless, sharp, that agonize me, breaking 
The customary surface of my life. 


Now shall I sometimes sing like happy birds, 
Perched on green boughs while shines the gentle sun, 
Voicing my soul in sweet spontaneous words, 
Feeling my nature and all Nature one : 
Or, like the ploughman toiling, once again 
Work with my old collaborator, Pain ! 
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The Great and the Little 


HERE are deeps of Time too vast for mind to search, 
O’er whose wild wastes imagination’s dove 
Flies, and can find no bough whereon to perch, 
And, desolate, wings the empty skies above : 
Uncounted myriads have lived and died, 
Nursing a pain where useless was a pain, _ 
For hopeless love, and loss, and wounded pride : 
Why should they all have tortured been in vain ? 


Through his great tube the astronomer to-night 
Is watching suns so distant from the earth 

The rays that reach his eye began their flight 
Before our hankering species came to birth : 

Infinity’s all around, above, below, 

_Oh why then lie awake and suffer so ? 


Water-Ptece 
DV [crising ur we slid between the herded meadows, 


J. C. SQUIRE 


Chiming our converse to the chiding stream : 
No dulcet theme, 
Played by the wind among the dangling willows, 
So sweet could seem 
As our low colloquy beneath their boughs, 
That drooped to drowse 
Heart-beats to sleep no unbeloved can deem. 


Till, on a word, the skirling wings of Time 

Furled round us, and our murmuring lips were dumb : 
We were become 

Spirits secluded in a rarer clime, 
In Space’s vacuum : 

Where all events distilled their essences, 
And all the centuries 

Froze round our moment in one glassy dome. 


Calm in that cloistered dome of glass, 
Beloved she sat ; she, the unwavering 
__ Abstracted Spring, 
With distant eyes and pale immobile face 
Poised listening : 
Beauty’s epitome so rapt in thought 
__ My spirit sought 
Vainly with hers a secret communing. 
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In that shut silence, to love-quickened eyes, 

So poised, she seemed the illusionary ideal 
Crystallized, real : 

Lodestone of love, focus of all desires, 
All hopes that still 

Had flown, like questing doves, and never found 
Their journey’s bound 

Had she not come their journeying to fulfil. 


Thus tense in thought we held, till spell destroyed 
Came what fierce stir to make her quick blood dart, 
My body start ? 
Drums of dead armies beating in the void ! 
Only my heart, 
Making a tumult in that quiet place, 
Unloosing Space, 
Bidding the wings of Time again depart. 


R. McNAIR SCOTT 


Early Death 


SAW aman I used to know 
Come striding down a street 
Where we’d both lived in days gone by 
And often used to meet. 


The man had prospered ; but ’twas plain 
He’d now no soul to save— 

I do not think he knew that he 
Was walking on his grave. 


His grave—not of the man he was, 
Of one he’d hoped to be, 

When on those evenings long ago 
He’d sit and talk to me. 


He raised his stick and called his car 
And went in all his pride, 

And as he went I watched him go 
And wondered when he died. 


KENNETH ASHLEY 
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The Old Snowball 


SAW a snowball stand 
| In a green field, alone 
Upon the thawing land 
When other snow was gone. 


Bright moments fashioned it 
From happy children’s play, 
When every field was lit. 
Now in its lonely way 


It stands reminding Earth 
Of the lost light we miss, 
Made in an hour of mirth. 
What is all art but this ? 
DUNSANY 


The Three Children | 


(near Clonmel) 


MET three children on the road— 
[2 hawthorn trees were sweet with rain 
The hills had drawn their white blinds down— 


‘Three children on the road from town. 


Their wealthy eyes in splendour mocked 
Their faded rags and bare wet feet | 
The King had sent his daughters out . 
To play at peasants in the street. 


I could not see the palace walls 

The avenues were dumb with mist ; 
Perhaps a queen would watch and weep_ | 
For lips that she had borne and kissed, 


And lost about the lonely world 

With treasury of hair and eye 

The tigers of the world will spring 
The merchants of the world will buy. 


And one will sell her eyes for gold, 
And one will barter them for bread, 


And one will watch their glory fade, 


Beside the looking-glass, unwed. 


- POETRY 
A hundred years will softly pass— 
Yet on the Tipperary hills 


The shadows of a king and queen 
Will darken on the daffodils. 


EILEEN SHANAHAN 
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By J. C. SQUIRE a 
I ; 


RTHUR OLIVER, leaning gracefully against the mantelpiece, 
lit a cigarette and looked down at his brooding young friend, 
Edmund Thurlow, who sat in the large armchair, chin upo 
hands, hair ruffled, under-jaw protruding. ; 
“* Anybody might think,” he said with an air at once compassionate and 
whimsical, ‘‘ that I was asking you to give me a large sum of money.” 
“ Wouldn’t be much good doing that,” mumbled Thurlow. 
Then he rose, went to the window and looked down on the Embankment 
below. His clothes were not too new, and there was obstinacy in his pale, 
handsome, young face. ; . 
‘“‘ My dear boy, don’t be such an ass,” resumed Oliver. “‘ I thought you 
saw it all so clearly just now. Must I start all over again ? ” 
Thurlow bit his lip and neither answered nor moved. 
‘Must I tell you for the fifty-fifth time that you’re an absolute fool if 
you turn this chance down? Here have I got this great fat, bumbling fool 
Breeze to meet you, played his conceit like a fish and landed it, got him 
ready to print anything you care to send him, and pay you more than you 
ever earned in your life ; and all you do is to go on biting your nails about it ! 
It really is preposterous. Do be sensible.” . 
Thurlow turned his head and looked him straight in the eyes. j 
“‘ It’s no good pretending you don’t know what I feel, Arthur,” he said 
“The closer I come to the prospect of seeing my name in Breeze’s filthy 
magazine, the more revolted I am. How would you like it if you’d made a 
reputation as a serious artist, and everybody who matters expected you to 
go on, and then you found yourself writing for the cheap magazines just 
to get money, knowing quite well that everybody who thinks anything of 
you will be disgusted ? ” 
“Is it their disgust or their sneers that’s worrying you ? ” asked Oliver. 
“I don’t care which it is,” snapped the young genius. . 
“ Look here, Edmund,” said his friend soothingly, ‘‘ I can see this 
business from the outside. Nobody is going to bother in the least where 
your stories appear, except a few te young shams in Paris, New York 
and the University towns ; and even they will soon get used to the change, 
if you keep your integrity as a writer. Do as I tell you. Exploit this precious 
reputation you’ve got, make as much money as you can for a few years, and 
then go to Timbuctoo, or wherever you like, and write for an audience of 
five or six, if you want to.” 
“I promised I would, didn’t I?” 
“Yes ; but if so, why on earth make such a song about it ? ” . 
“ How can you be sure he’ll print the wretched stuff when he gets it ? 
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I can’t conceive that he’ll like anything I can do, or he wouldn’t print the 
muck he does.” 

~ You really are too exasperating, Edmund,” patiently repeated Oliver 
for about the tenth time. “ I really did think you understood the position. 
I tell you once more and finally : The man thinks that what he doesn’t 
know about literature isn’t worth knowing ; his conceit won’t allow him to 
admit that inclusion in his wretched bundle of factory-made stories isn’t 
a sort of seal of achievement ; he’s suddenly become aware that you are 
being talked about in all the world which he would and cannot penetrate, 
‘so affects to despise. I’ve encouraged his notion that you’re ‘ the coming 
man,’ and I put the lid on it by casually, and quite kindly, remarking that 
though (between him and me) he was, of course, aware that you were about 
to leap into the most illustrious sort of fame, he would not dare—as an 
editor, in fact, he could not—print anything of your kind in a magazine 
which he, with such superb judgment, conducted for the half-educated 
public. I didn’t quite use those last words, of course. I gave him no 
answer. But he so swelled up with enraged pride and almost ferocious 
determination that I feared apoplexy. Be commonly civil, Edmund, and 
you'll get a year’s income out of one story.” : 
peer sighed. “‘ Oh, very well,” he said. “‘ I suppose I can last out 
lunch. 
__ “ That’s better,” replied Oliver. ‘“‘ It’s a quarter to one, and we’d better 
think of starting for the club. What about a glass of sherry first ?”” 
They had a glass of sherry. As they were sipping it Oliver had one last 
after-thought. 
— “ Look here, Edmund,” he asked, with a touch of diffidence, “‘ I take it 
that if he accepts a story from you and wants you to alter it slightly, you’ll 
be reasonable, won’t you ? ” 
_ “Oh, I don’t care,” answered Thurlow. ‘‘ I might as well go the whole 
hog.” 
a eT hat’s right ! I’m sure you must see that no magazine with a wide 
circulation could be expected to print some of the things you’ve written. 
After all, a man can always say what he wants to in some other way— 
especially if he’s so diabolically clever as you are.”’ 
_ The phrase pleased Thurlow—naturally. As he put on his overcoat he 
smiled and said : 
_ Don’t bother about me. I’m all right.” 
| II 


The Editor of the Cecil Magazine, seated at his expensive sham Chippen- 
dale table, which was chastely adorned by a bowl of daffodils, a refined 
calendar, and a silver-framed photograph of his wife, gave the monthly 
figures a last glance and pursed his lips. The pursing was due to no 
anxiety, but was the mere symbol of professional acumen. Every successful 
business man, doctor or lawyer, mentioned in the stories published by the 
Cecil Magazine pursed his lips whenever anybody was watching: Mr. 
Walter Breeze’s face had been subdued to what it worked in. 


= 
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Then he raised his head, and, with a hand on the arm of his chair, half 
turned to the little grey, clerkly man who stood at eager attention behind 
him, with a number of account books under his arm. 

“As you say, Mr. Ham,” he observed impressively, looking over his 
pince-nez, ‘“ we’ve all every reason to be satisfied with the sales, especially 
the company.” : 

“ Have you seen everything you want, sir? ”’ apes 

“ Yes, thank you, Mr. Ham. Good morning. Good morning. ; 

Mr. Ham and the ledgers retired. The door closed softly and Mr. Breeze 
was left alone with the refined furniture, the pile carpet, and his thoughts. 
He pursed his clean-shaven lips again. This time there was genuine reason 
for it. The round, batrachian face, usually held up with such self-satisfac- 
tion, wore a look of discontent, of sulkiness even. 

What was the reason ? Was there a tragedy in the background ? Had 
Mr. Breeze’s wife run away, or fallen ill, or (as the case might be) recovered? 
Had his son gone to the devil? Had he been gambling and did ruin 
threaten ? Was he in fear of exposure by blackmailers or detection by the 
law ? Was he in the throes of some great intellectual or moral convulsion ? 
Not at all. All the major elements in his existence were, as he would have 
said, “‘ as right as rain.” His wife was precisely the type of beauty he ad- 
mired, was at once decorative, efficient and economical ; humoured his 
every whim and obviously regarded him as a very great man. His only 
son was but eleven years old, bright, spectacled and docile. He drew a 
large salary, saved a quarter of it every year, and invested his savings 
profitably. Nobody had ever found him out in anything discreditable ; and 
as for his intellect and his soul, they had never given him trouble in his 
life. He had, he flattered himself, any amount of common sense and re | 
sentiment. Nobody might have deduced either fact from the stories in the 
magazine which he edited. But it was, he might have explained, his common > 
sense which led him to give his readers the nonsense they wanted. In terms, 
indeed, he would not even have admitted that it was nonsense. “‘ Good, 
healthy sentiment. . . . Escape from the dullness of everyday life. . . i 
Human touch. . . . None of your sordid so-called realism. . . .”” Phrases 
like these came often into his speech when he was controverting with» 
doubters or expounding to the sympathetic admirers who surrounded hing 
on his suburban Sundays. But sentiment, whether healthy or otherwise, 
had never been detected in him by those who had worked under him or 
sought unprofitable favours from him. He judged his manuscripts by 
formulae, and the formulae worked. ‘ 


Yet, indirectly, his intellect was concerned with his present unease. It 
had not been troubled by doubt, but it had been challenged. He had been 
boiling with just indignation for a week, at intervals, whenever he remem- 
bered the insufferable insolence of that damned patronising pup, Arthur 
Oliver. Who was Arthur Oliver ? Pooh ! nobody at all ! What did he do? 
People at the club said he was by way of being an Oriental scholar. A fat lot 


that meant ! Nothing to him at all ; and yet what airs he put on! He could 


a 
A 
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_ See the man now, with his tweeds and his low collar, and his orange- 
coloured tie, and his attitude, and his so-called good looks—affected brown 
skin and false smile, and eyes full of impertinent mockery. They said that 
Oliver floated about everywhere and knew everybody. Just the sort who 
would : he had “‘ charm,” no doubt. The mere thought of the word made 
Mr. Breeze’s mouth curl, as though he had tasted something sour : when- 
ever he met any man with this so-called “‘ charm,” he always detested him. 

_ “Charm,” he had once announced to Miss Firkins, his secretary, ‘‘ is 

_ nothing more than another name for hypocrisy.” Personally, he preferred 
people to be straightforward. He was, as he often reflected with pleasure, 
an Englishman. 

Half-past twelve. In another half an hour he would be lunching with 
that swine, Oliver, and his so-called friend, young Thurlow. He didn’t 

_ suppose the chap was a friend at all ; why should a brilliant young novelist 

_ like this Edmund Thurlow make friends with Oliver ? Much more likely 

_ that Oliver had curried favour with Thurlow by offering to put him in 
touch with important people. Anyhow he would show Oliver that he had 

_ overreached himself when he airily assumed—or, more likely, maliciously 

_ pretended to assume—that the Cecil was not open to the best there was, 

_ wherever it came from. Yes, he’d show him. And probably this young 

_ Thurlow would realise at once, as soon as he met him, that here was some- 

_ body who had forgotten more about real fiction than Oliver had ever known. 

Grey hat. Stick. Gloves. Passage. Bell. Lift. Page-boy. Taxi-cab. 

_ These objects passed before Mr. Breeze’s eyes as he passed from his desk 

_ to the steps of the great office-block, but he barely perceived them. His 

_ mind, all the way along the crowded Strand, was forming confused pictures 

_ of the coming luncheon party : in imagination he was leaning across the 

_ table, ignoring Oliver and talking impressively to Thurlow—Edmund 

Thurlow. He didn’t, he was forced to realise, know many details about 

_ Thurlow : he was only vaguely conscious that he was one of these fellows 

who wrote obscurely, on purpose, and had a funny point of view, not quite 
normal. But he could scent coming success as well as anyone ; and this, 
he kept on reiterating to himself, was the coming man, the coming man. 

_ The Cecil : that was the place for coming men : always had been. Why, 

_ two of his regular he ae hardly known when he started them, had 

actually been knighted. That was the sort of thing these Olivers burked. 

Anyhow, he’d damn well run Thurlow now, whatever he thought of his 

_ stories : Oliver wasn’t going to get away with the idea that he was the only 

_ high and mighty one who knew what was doing in literature. And, what- 

_ ever the difficulties, this Thurlow was going to be hitched to the car of the 

- Cecil, or his name wasn’t . . . The taxi-man had the door open. 

_ * Arundel Club, sir,” he announced cheerily. 

With the air of a master of men Mr. Walter Breeze paid him and slowly 

mounted the steps... . 

As he had resolved, so it was. He solicited from Thurlow a story, and it 

_was all fixed up. 
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There were a few awkward moments en route. Oliver, while they were 
drinking soup, could not refrain from mentioning André Gide. Even 
Thurlow had the perception to see that Mr. Breeze might suspect that his 
leg was being pulled, and threw a quick, warning glance at their host. — 
Happily Breeze took it that André Gide was the name of some French food, 
knowledge of which Oliver was trying to display. He grunted something ‘5 
about new-fangled foreign dishes and proceeded to demonstrate that he ~ 
was nevertheless not without his tastes by ordering an omelette, a sole, and — 
a bottle of sweet, white wine—plain English food and no trimmings. 
Thenceforward Arthur Oliver behaved himself. Breeze was even surprised — 
and gratified that he took a very small part in the conversation, contenting — 
himself with a host’s pains to put his guests at their ease with each other. | 
Breeze noticed with approval that Oliver, who must have known that these — 
were his special subjects, delicately dropped small encouraging remarks 
about the Hardy Country, the Bronté Country (Mr. Breeze came from — 
Sheffield), the Phillpotts Country, the Caine Country, and R.L.S. With — 
these congenial topics thus naturally arising he found it easy, between — 
mouthfuls, to show young Thurlow how ripe the learning of an old — 
litterateur could be. Thurlow, to be sure, had an odd way of listening : he — 
kept on staring, almost gaping : still he listened, and very intently. He even, — 
at last, invited information on a new subject : ‘‘ What,” he inquired, “do — 
you really think of Shakespeare, Mr. Breeze ? ”—and Breeze was able to 
relate, very dogmatically and fluently, his impressions of the productions 
of Sir Henry Irving and Sir H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Coffee they had in a corner of the smoking room. Well padded, and 
warmed by his brandy and the pleasing atmosphere of deference, the — 
Editor proceeded to launch his benevolent thunderbolt. 7 

“T have for a long time been thinking, Mr. Thurlow—ever since your — 
first novel—er—that thing, you know, came out, in fact—of writing to — 
ask you whether you wouldn’t honour the Cecil with a story.” i 

hurlow, who had few of the social graces, mumbled a poor imitation — 
of delighted astonishment. Oliver, feeling the occasion must be met, — 
leant forward with a truly radiant expression, and said : 

““ By jove, Breeze, do you really mean it ? ” | 

“Of course I mean it,” replied Breeze, flicking his cigar-ash non- — 
chalantly into a tray. “‘ I flatter myself that novelists of our young friend’s — 
calibre never wait long before they find themselves in the Cecil. I suppose — 
you’ve still got your ridiculous notion that because we reach a large public © 
we cannot print the best |! That’s where you make the biggest mistake of © 
your life !’ 7 i 

“No, no, no, you misunderstand me,” said Oliver rapidly, as he flashed — 
an Sipers frown at the silent Thurlow. “I knew you got the best, but © 
I confess I thought you waited until they were more widely known than 
Edmund is.” j : - 

“ It has always been our boast,” remarked Mr. Breeze, “‘ that we are 
always first in the field. Now, come, come, Mr. Thurlow, what can you 
send me ? Have you got a finished story by you ? ” . 
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a . Well, yes, I have,” replied the genius, “ but I don’t suppose you'll like 

“ And why ? ” enquired Breeze. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. .. .” 

“ I rather doubt,” resumed the Editor, ‘‘ whether you have the faintest 
notion what I am likely to like or dislike. Tell me, now, has it an English 
background ? ” 

“I’m afraid,”’ said Thurlow, “ it’s about two Polish people in Warsaw.” 

“ Good Lord,” said Breeze, “ that won’t do. Paris is all right, Russia’s 
all right, Italy sometimes ; but not all those countries out there. Wouldn’t 
it be possible to change it to England ? ” 

_ “Oh, easily. It was only that I imagined it when I was in Warsaw. It’s 
just a matter of altering names.” . 

“ Good. Send that story along and I’ll print it—star it, too |’ An after- 
thought occurred to him. “ But it isn’t,” he asked, “ blasphemous, I 
presume ? ”’ 

.. replied Thurlow, trying to prevent his face from looking too 
rigid. 

“ Or obscene ? ” 

““ I’m never quite sure what that word means . . . but no, no.” 

“ Or political ? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

 “ Then I’ll take it, on the spot. Whatever it’s like, your name will carry 
it. The artist is entitled to express himself in his own way, I have always 
said ; and the best have always had an open platform in the Cecil.” 

Oliver interrupted again. 

_ “ Tt’s hardly my affair, of course, Breeze, but we both know—no, you 
-mustn’t mind, Edmund—how unpractical these imaginative writers often 
are. You’ve mentioned nothing about a price.” 

Don’t bother about that,” said Thurlow, with a touch of impatience, 
“we can leave that to Mr. Breeze.” 

_ “Tm sorry, Edmund,” insisted Oliver, “‘ but I don’t think it would be 
right. You see, Breeze, Edmund could get a very large price indeed from 
‘one of the magazines which do things on a bigger scale than yours.” 

_ Breeze was in a rage, suddenly. He tried to say, ‘ Well, damn your eyes, 
let him!” but he simply couldn’t. No, he’d got to show this reptile, who 
had been pretending to be so agreeable. His tone, when his voice at last 
emerged from strangulation, had a rasp in it : “ I should be glad to be in- 
formed which these magazines are.” 

~ Oliver smoothed him down. “ Please don’t mistake my meaning, 
Breeze ; the most lavish papers are not necessarily the soundest. But I did 
hear the other day that the Green had paid Mr. Kipling . . .”’ and he 
whispered, with the air of keeping the figure diplomatically from Thurlow’s 
ears. ; are 

_ This fantastic impudence took Mr. Breeze’s breath away. Kipling . . . 
and Thurlow ! But Walter Breeze was not going to be beaten. 
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“‘ Very well then,” he said, in his best superman, manner, “ the Cecil 
will pay Mr. Thurlow precisely what the Green paid Mr. Kipling.” He 
repeated the figure. “‘ Does that satisfy you, Mr. Thurlow ? ” he asked. 

hurlow belonged to a generation not easily thrilled. _ 

‘ Thanks very much,” he replied, “‘ it seems just about right.” 

But when Breeze had gone, his pent-up feelings broke out. Never, never 
again would he sit through lunch with such a creature. He’d keep his word — 
this time and see the thing through, but he’d quite enough Breezes to last 
his lifetime. i 

“TI do wish you weren’t so highly strung,” said Oliver, taking his arm :_ 
‘but there, I suppose that if you weren’t, there wouldn’t be the quality — 
that there is in your writing. Now remember what you said about being 
amenable to editorial suggestions, won’t you ? ” 

** T’ve promised, haven’t I ? ” 

“Well, promise again.” + 

“‘ T’ll make any alterations the damned swine cares to suggest. There! _ 
Will that do ? ” 

** Yes ; that’s better. And now let’s go and see that Russian film.” 


It must not be supposed that Mr. Breeze himself read every manuscript 
which arrived at the office of the Cecil. Naturally, since the world is full of 
optimists who bombard editors of “ fiction-magazines ” with articles on 
Foreign Affairs, serials about Socialism, Odes to Pan, and contemplative — 
essays by blind or bedridden aunts, the time of important persons can be — 
saved by weeding-out, conducted by persons less important. But Mr 
Breeze was relieved of far more than A obvious absurdities : for some — 
years he had, in fact, though he never allowed himself to think it, been — 
relieved of almost everything. For in Miss Firkins, his secretary, he had, as _ 
he frequently and heartily remarked to his friends and clients, “‘ a treasure.” 
The implication always was—and it was perhaps the desire of conveying _ 
that implication that moved him to celebrate her worth so often and so ~ 
effusively—that she was especially good, in some mysterious way, at 
relieving an overburdened Titan of some mysterious pressure, as well as 
(of course) at shorthand, typewriting and the nice conduct of a cloudy — 
telephone. Her office, cho ohe had gradually come to cover a far greater _ 
field than that. Several years before, he had, one month, owing to the late 
withdrawal of a story which he discovered had already been printed in 
the pages of a rival, to fill up an unexpected gap in the forthcoming number. | 
There was, annoyingly, nothing on hand of suitable length which could be — 
put in without destroying the regular, careful balance between the thrilling, 
the sweet and the funny, and he cursed, in front of Miss Firkins, with 
unusually natural vigour. She stood there, slender, dark, very neat, self- 
contained, until the explosion was over, and then, with a shyness which he ~ 
did not observe to be assumed, “ ventured a suggestion.” She had glanced, 
she said, one recent morning, over the manuscripts that she had reserved - 
for him, and had noticed one which she thought would be ideally suitable. 
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For a moment he was dominated by resentment that a chit of a girl should 
dare to have an opinion on such a subject ; but time pressed, and he off- 
handedly told her to dig the story out of the drawer, and dismissed her. 
: I think,” she said as she went, “ it will be very popular indeed.” 
That’s where you're wrong,” he muttered to himself several times as he 
URS the manuscript. But it certainly passed muster, and in it went. 
ather to his annoyance, its success exceeded any expectations that even 
Miss Firkins could have expected. Sales-manager, travellers, advertising 
men, they were all delighted. Stories reached him of bookstall clerks who 
had humorously complained that a few more such splendid stories as that 
would lead to their being dismissed for negligence of duty. “ Stroke of 
luck,” thought Mr. Breeze to himself, sneering at what he thought was a new 
smile of self-satisfaction on the face of Miss Firkins. All the same, it was 
not long before, feeling unequal to face a huge pile of waiting manuscripts 
and being in urgent need of something really good in the melodramatic 
way, he asked her to give the drawer a run through, adding, with jocular 
scepticism, “‘ See if you can pull it off a second time.”” That was precisel 
what she did, and by gradual stages the present position had been caked 
Miss Firkins read all the manuscripts and singled out those she thought 
would do : the rest were formally passed on for his opinion ; but latterly 
he had not even pretended to glance at them, passing them over to her in 
stacks with ; “‘ Shoot these back, Miss Firkins, will you ? ” 
_ And there was no doubt of it, her judgment was consistently good. It 
annoyed him a little that a secretary, with no experience of Fleet Street 
whatever, and a mere woman to boot, should have a talent in this one 
direction which even his own did not surpass. ‘‘ What they call a flair, I 
suppose,” was his final summary of the position. It also irritated him that, 
whilst evidently knowing exactly what thousands of readers would like, 
‘Miss Firkins never betrayed the slightest personal interest in the stories she 
‘so highly recommended for publication. Once or twice in unguarded 
‘moments she had said things that suggested that she regarded stories and 
readers alike as being, in some extraordinary way, beneath her. Once, 
indeed, the word “‘ tripe ” had slipped from her lips when she was in the 
very act of passing on one of the most successful, and consequently one 
‘of the finest, stories they had had for years : the word would have been un- 
seemly on the lips of any woman, much less on those of one who had pre- 
tensions to being a lady ; and it was unpardonably rude and conceited of 
her to apply it to work by her betters. But he had checked his impulse to 
rebuke her : there at least he knew where he stood : he wasn’t going to lose 
Miss Firkins if he could help it : she was much too valuable. 
This morning the usual pile of envelopes was on the desk, with the usual 
annotations inscribed on them the previous afternoon. There was also one, 
adorned only with “Came this morning. Private Letter. Apparently 
Commissioned.” He pressed the button of the office bell, and Miss Firkins 
appeared. 
wa Come here, Miss Firkins,”’ he said. “ Did you happen to glance at 


this story this morning ? ” 
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“Do you mean Mr. Thurlow’s ? ” 
“‘ You’ve heard of him, then ? ” , 
“‘ Why, of course ; everybody reads him.’ ’ 
“ Humph ! Depends on what you mean by ‘ everybody.’ But what do — 
you think of the story ?” ey: } | 
“If you mean me personally, I think it’s extraordinarily interesting and fq 
beautifully written. But I don’t think it would do in the Cecz/.” 
** And why not?” : 
“Well, it’s too . . .” she checked the word “intelligent” .. . “it’s 
not at all our kind of story.” ‘, 
“ T’ve told you before, I’ll print anything that’s good. Can’t you put your 
objection any clearer ?”’ | 
“Well . . . oh, well . . . I really think, Mr. Breeze, you’d better read _ 
it yourself and see what you think of it. Anyhow, you seem to have promised 
to print it.” 
“ Under conditions I have. Very good.” 
She went. 4 
Mr. Breeze read the story. Warsaw had disappeared and the leading — 
characters were now called William and Jane, and lived in London. The | 
farther he read the more bewildered he looked, and at moments anger — 
apparently took the place of bewilderment. ‘“‘ Damned if I can understand 
half of it!” he exclaimed once ; and then: “ Lord, so this is what those _ 
highbrows like, is it? Is this what they call beautiful?” Finishing it, he 
laid it down and relapsed into profound thought. His brain was working, — 
not a doubt of it. Before long he came to a decision, and rang again for ~ 
his secretary. 7 
“* Miss Firkins,” he said, “‘ there’s a ’*phone number on this notepaper of _ 
Mr. Thurlow’s. See if you can get through to him.” | 
She retired and within two minutes his bell trilled. 


’ 


you, first-class story, first-class. . . . Yes, proud to print it. 

or two things, one or two small things. Wouldn’t take you fiv 
minutes. . . . Easier if you came and talked about it. What abou 
this afternoon? . . . All right, three o’clock, do excellently. . . . 


Mr. Breeze did not return after lunch until twenty minutes past three. 4 
Not that he minded that: it did authors no harm to be kept waiting a 
little—taught them they were not the only people in the world. He wore, 
however, an air of bustle when Miss Firkins responded to his summons. 
“* Hasn’t Mr. Thurlow come ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, he’s been here since three.” 

** Where is he then ? ” 
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“ Oh, he’s been sitting in my room, talking to me.” 

Breeze frowned. ‘“‘ Bring him in at once.” 

She did. Thurlow was waved into an armchair by the desk, and pro- 
vided with a Turkish cigarette, and the conversation began. 

3 Breeze, he flattered himself, was a diplomatist, and knew human nature. 

If you want a man to do a thing, make him think he wants to do it him- 
self,” was his motto ; and he prided himself on his ability to lubricate the 
wheels of persuasion. His opening was tentative. He summarised the 

“story as moderately as he could, threw out one or two casual suggestion by 
the way, noticed that they evoked no response from the so far obdurate 
author, and proceeded very delicately to hint at one or two improvements— 
just one or two to start with. 

“T suppose you'll agree with me, Mr. Thurlow,” he began, “ that the 
essentials of a story are what matter, and that the subordinate details are 
of much less importance.” 

“Yes,” said Thurlow. 

“Let me mention a case in point,” he went on, “ just to show what I 
mean. The renunciation in your story takes place because the girl finds she 
has a hereditary disease, doesn’t it ? ” 

_ “Yes,” replied Thurlow, with truth. 

_ “Well, it’s the renunciation that matters and leads to the rest, is’nt it ? 

and what the cause of it is is of no importance, provided it is adequate.” 

“I suppose not,”’ said Thurlow, with that curious stare of his. 

“‘ For instance, she might be moved to precisely the same course of 

action if she were the only daughter of a mother who Sn an incurable 
disease, and knew it to be her duty to live henceforth for her mother ? ” 

‘Yes, I suppose.” : 3 

— “ Quite. Now I’m not suggesting this very trifling change without good 

and sufficient reason. Now ours, Mr. Thurlow, is—though by no means 
entirely, of course, far from it—in some measure a family paper.” 

Thurlow’s wince was barely perceptible. : 

_ “ And people—you can trust me to know—would think this notion of a 

‘heroine with a hereditary disease—well, as it were, unpleasant.” 

_ “J don’t see anything wrong with a hereditary disease, replied Thurlow, 

there are scores of them.” 

_  T’m afraid you must take it from me. You’re a great writer. But I have 

my job, too, and I know it from A to Z. Now will you, not to please me, but 
for your own sake, modify your story to this extent ? ad 

4 Thurlow paused. But, after all, he was Seats to go through with it. 

_ “Yes, Mr. Breeze, I'll do that,” he said. aR 

_ Breeze rubbed his hands. “ Splendid, splendid!” he observed en- 

couragingly. “‘ So far so good. Now, by the same token, since it is the 

‘renunciation of the young lovers that matters, the story will be just as 

significant whoever they are. 

j eves, I told you it wis an accident. I originally made them Poles.” 
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“J didn’t mean that ; I’m not thinking of nationality now, but of social 
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position. Now, we’re both perfectly aware that, theoretically, city clerks 
and milliners have precisely the same feelings as the rest of us. But you 
can’t call them romantic, you know : they don’t even think so themselves, 
Plenty of poor people read the Cecil, and I can assure you—I know—that 
they’dlike yourstory ten thousand times better if it let them into the feelings 
of somebody who was above themselves.” 7 
At this point, for the first time, a faint smile played about Thurlow’s” 
mouth ; the tension of his resistance was over and, in a flash, he decided — 
not merely that he must go all the way, but that the farther he went th 
more preposterously ironical the situation would be. In that one second — 
he became a better novelist with a wider scope. . 
“‘ Would it do,” he said, in the voice of a humble novice speaking to 
senior master of his craft, “‘ if he was a baronet ? ” 
Mr. Breeze paused and thought. | 
“ Yes,” he replied, “‘ I should think that would be the best thing of al 
for a story of your type. You are, after all, a realist, and a peerage mightn’t © 
sound quite so convincing.” 
Thurlow leaned forward, young, grim, pale, intent. 


“No,” he agreed emphatically, “‘ you are absolutely right. Peers have — 
something more remote and fantastic about them, haven’t they ? You shal 
have the story amended within a week, Mr. Breeze. Will that do ? ” j 

“* Admirably, my dear fellow, admirably,” said Breeze, rising in a manner 
which suggested an end to the interview. “ There’s only just one thing,’ 
he added, as he shook hands. 

“cc Yes ? ” | 

“IT may think of just one or two more suggestions after you’ve gone. 
- Quite small, quite small. You’ve been very reasonable ; much more than 
most of these young fellows : I shall watch your career with interest. You 
won't mind if I drop you a note to-night, will you ?”’ . 

“Most certainly not,” replied the young man. “I shall be glad to — 
benefit by any suggestion you may care to make.” ; 

“‘ Good-bye, then, good-bye.” | 

Thurlow went out. It seemed to Mr. Breeze that there was a sound as 
of a door closing, as it might have been Miss Firkins’ ; but perhaps that 
was only imagination. When, a quarter of an hour afterwards, he rang for 
Miss Firkins, he rather thought he heard a murmur of voices and then 
steps going down the stairs. But why give way to uneasy conjectures? 

The trim secretary came in, and waited inquiringly. 

“ Get this letter to Mr. Thurlow off at once, please. I want it to reach © 
him to-night.” He did not think it necessary to explain that the letter 
contained the last small suggestion that the story should be given a Happy 
Ending. After all, the doctors might easily have diagnosed the mother’s 
disease wrongly, and the Love of the Lovers would have been tested just as 
thoroughly if all quite suddenly came right just at the end. 4 

Miss Firkins paused at the door. “ fh, Mr. Breeze,” she remarked, in a 
matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ shall I get his cheque for Mr. Thurlow? He told 
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_me as he was going out that you’d promised him payment as soon as you’d 


definitely accepted the story.” 
Breeze flushed and bridled. “‘ Why couldn’t he have asked for it him- 
self,’’ he said harshly, “ instead of sneaking round to my secretary >?” 
Miss Firkins was not at a loss. “I think he saw that himself,”’ she 
replied, “ but the poor boy was too shy.” 
i All right,” mumbled the Editor, “ bring me the cheque and I’ll sign 


Vv 


There were several more visits, letters and revisions before, after a 


it. 


_ month, Thurlow was sent a proof for final correction. It came back from 


_ him by an afternoon post : Miss Firkins brought it in in her hand. 


Breeze half turned his head. “ So it’s ready for press now ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Breeze.” 

“ Send it through, then.” 

“There are one or two small alterations that I think you ought to pass 
your eye over.” 

“All right, give it here.” He laid it on the desk before him. 

“And, Mr. Breeze...” 

eoWell? ” 

“I’m frightfully sorry. I’m sure you’ll easily find somebody better. 


- But I should like to go at the end of the month.” 


Breeze leapt up as though shot. ‘‘ Wha-a-t ? ” he gasped. 
““Please don’t be upset. But it simply can’t be helped. You see, I’m 


_ going to be married.” 


He sat down again, torn between rage and utter dejection. 

“Who are you marrying?” 

“Mr. Thurlow ! ” 

The Editor’s eyes bulged: he gripped the arms of his chair. ‘“ Good 


Lord in Heaven,” he whispered, “‘ it can’t be ! What, that little . . .!” 


5 


and checked himself. ‘‘ How long has this been going on, may I ask?” 


Miss Firkins remained perfectly cool. ‘‘ Oh, we made friends, you see, 


_ that first day, when he came here and had to wait for you.” 


_. His gaze wandered into infinity. He did not notice her as she quietly 


:: slipped out of the room. The bottom of his universe had fallen out, and all 


because he had generously patronised one of those beastly highbrows ! 
_ Rage and misery still contested the field. At last, with a titanic effort, he 
brought himself back to the immediate. He picked up Thurlow’s final 
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~ The alterations were inconsiderable. The story was in the last agreed 


form. But the names of hero and heroine throughout had been altered 


(with the marginal note, “ Do you mind ? If you do, leave them as they 
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THE DELHI \ 

By WILLIAM GEORGE | 

NEVER enjoyed the life of a sea-going engineer, but for eighteen — 


months after I left the Trojan I was as happy as it was possible to be 

in that occupation. I had passed my examination as 2nd engineer, and | 

had seen many of the harbours of the world. In July, 1895, I was 3rd 
engineer of a cargo steamer lying in Tilbury Dock, with every expectation — 
of finishing my time in her, and leaving sea for good after 1 had got my 
Chief Engineer’s certificate, when one day, Mr. Cameron, the Chief tl 
Engineer of the ship, came to me and said, “ I’ve just got a telegram saying — 
that you are to join the Delhi at Glasgow.” I was rather surprised, for the 
Delhi was the Commodore Ship of the Company. He then said, “ I hear — 
there has been a lot of trouble with 3rd engineers there. They have either 
been sacked or have left after one voyage, for some time past.” I asked 
Cameron what the trouble was, and he said, “‘ Well, it’s like this : old Davie — 
Purvis, the Chief, is a bit of a tyrant, and I think he must be getting worse. — 
But you'll be all right. The Delhi is a very fine job, and I’m sending Davie 
a letter telling him all about you.” | 

I left St. Pancras that night for Glasgow, and a party of the engineers 

and mates saw me off at the station. Cameron came from the same town in 
Scotland as one of the head railway officials, and they arranged that I | 
should travel at reduced fare in an empty third-class compartment labelled _ 
“ Distressed Seamen.”’ We spent a good deal more than the difference in — 
the fare in celebrating my departure. I arrived at St. Enoch Station, 
Glasgow, early next morning, and after breakfast I paid a number of visits, 
and did not arrive at the Delhi till about four o’clock. As I entered the — 
engineers’ alley-way, I met an enormous man, and I concluded that this — 
was the great Davie Purvis. His face was large, dull red and clean-shaven, 
except for a fringe of white hair under his chin. He had big, expressionless, — 
blue eyes, a slightly broken nose, and large ears. He was rather like the — 
stone figures found on Easter Island. His long arms hung down at each 
side of his huge, mis-shapen body, and it was obvious that he was as strong 
as a gorilla. But the most unpleasant thing about him was his expression. 
I was with him every day for ten months, and I never saw him smile. He 
was filled with that distaste for happiness which for generations made _ 
Calvinism so popular in Scotland—not that he was at all religious. I must — 
have looked a good deal more like a third engineer than when I joined the 
Trojan, for he said to me, “‘ You’re the new third, I suppose. What have — 
you been doing all day?” I said I had been seeing some people. “ Aye, — 
just that ” he replied, “ I know your sort fine. I suppose you think you’re a 
kind of a gentleman. Well, let me tell you this, there’s no room for gentle- 
men here. Get into your boiler suit : I’ve got a job waiting for you.” I was 
rather disconcerted by this quick call to work, as I knew my pay would not 
start till next day, but I thought it best to say nothing, and I went to my — 
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room, and changed. He was waiting for me when I came out, and as we 
went towards the engine-room door, he caught hold of one of my arms, 
and squeezed it with his great paw. He grunted and said, ‘‘ Well, you're 
better than you look. My last third hadna the bezique” (he meant 
physique) “‘ for a big job like this, and he was aye smokin’ these damned 
cigarettes. Do you smoke ? ” he added as an afterthought. I said I did. 
He gave me a very sour look, and said, ‘‘ Well, understand this, mister, I 
don’t allow smoking in my engine room, neither at sea nor in port.” We 
then went into the engine room, and as I went down the ladders, I saw that 
I had come to something far bigger than I had sailed with before. They 
were a really magnificent set of engines. Trying to curry favour with the 
old ruffian, I said something about the fine appearance of everything, but 
it was no use. He only said, “‘ Of course, she’s a fine job and a well-kept 
job, but when I want to hear anything about it I’ll ask you. Come round the 
back now, and I’ll start you on your work.” We arrived at a donkey pump, 
round which I saw a dejected group of three men in overalls. Davie intro- 
duced me to the Second, Fourth and Fifth Engineers. ‘‘ What’s this your 
name is again ? ” he asked me. I told him, and he said, ‘‘ Yes, and a damned 
funny name, too.” The others laughed like schoolboys at a master’s bad 
joke. The Second Engineer was the Fourth Engineer’s uncle, and they 
were both called McNab. I cannot remember the Second’s Christian 
name. Davie always addressed him, and spoke of him, as ‘‘ Mr. McNab.” 
The fourth was always called “‘ Wullie.” They were both very lazy and 
adepts at shirking. They had found that so long as they did not wash or 
put on clean collars, Old Davie would leave them alone. The Fifth Engineer 
had joined the ship a few days before. He was a big fellow—evidently 
selected because of his “ bezique.’’ His name was Guthrie. ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
McNab,” said Davie, ‘‘ and how are you getting on with this pump ? ” 
The second told a long tale of the difficulties he had encountered, and ended 
by saying that he had failed to find the cause of the trouble. He suggested 
that Mr. Purvis should have a look at it. Davie took a hand lamp, and 
peered inside for a long time, and at last he turned to us and said, “ I'll tell 
you what’s wrong,” and then followed a long lecture on pumps with 
accounts of serious defects which he had cured when even the experts sent 
by the makers had been baffled. Mr. McNab said he now understood all 
about it, and we would start work, and have the pump re-assembled right 
away. Davie then said he thought it would be a good job for the new third. 
** He’s standing by all night, anyway, raising steam.” ‘‘ Well, if that’s the 
way of it,” said McNab, “ perhaps Wullie and me could get off to meet my 
sister from Kilmarnock, and see her off at her train.’”’ Davie gave his con- 
sent, and turning to me said, “‘ And now, Mister, I'll take you round the 
stokehold, and show you how I like things done. I fancy in your last ship 
John Cameron would teach you more about card playing than engineering.” 
The Delhi carried a Lascar crew, and Davie growled at the firemen in 
broken Hindustani. They looked at him with fascinated eyes. I felt he 
Base remind them of some of the less prepossessing Indian deities. When 
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we had finished our round, it was tea-time, and I went with the others to 
the engineers’ mess-room. McNab took charge there, as the Chief had 
his meals in the first class dining saloon. He was very pleasant, and began 
by giving a first rate imitation of Davie. ‘‘ He’s got his knife in you al-— 
ready,” he told me. ‘‘ He sacked so many thirds that the Company told 
him they were sending him one this time that had always got on well with — 
other people, and John Cameron sent him a letter this morning that put — 
the lid on it. After he read it, he says to me, ‘ This new third we’re getting, _ 
from what John Cameron tells me, is a sort of cross between James Watt” 
and Jesus Christ.’ ” Wn 
I asked McNab what I had to do to the pump. “ There’s nothing : 
wrong with the pump,” he replied, “‘ but Davie wanted to keep us busy, ~ 
and I said I thought we should have a look at it in case he put us to some- | 
thing worse. Anyway, it'll keep you from falling asleep.” And turning to 
his nephew, he said, ‘‘ You and me’s going to the Gaiety to-night, aren’t 
we, Wullie ? ” ‘What about your sister from Kilmarnock?” I asked. Wullie | 
gave a hoarse laugh, and looked admiringly at his uncle. ‘“‘ Now, look here,” _ 
said McNab, “I’m going to give you a bit of advice. Never let Davie 
know you’re going to have a good time or he’ll stop you.” ¥ 4 
The food was very good, but McNab did not make it more appetising by 
suggesting that some hash was part of the body of Harriet Lane, a woman 
who was murdered and chopped up in London. ‘ 
I was very sleepy, as I had been awake most of the previous night in 
spite of my reserved compartment. However, morning came at last, and 
we sailed for Liverpool in the afternoon. | 
The Delhi had accommodation for about thirty first-class and twenty 
second-class passengers, and I think we were usually well booked up, but. 
as a matter of fact I never saw the passengers and was not very interested. © 
They embarked at Liverpool and we sailed for Calcutta. | 
The problem of supplying all these people with fresh food was not a _ 
simple one in those days, and when we left port the after deck was like < 
farm-yard. There were long coops filled with chickens and ducks and fo 
the first few days of the voyage they were so closely packed that they | 
trampled each other to death, but the dead ones were not wasted, and the 
Chief Steward always asserted that the trampling made them more tender. 
He was an amusing man, who had formerly owned a restaurant in London. 
He said his failure in business was due to the fact that he fed his customers — 
too well. We certainly had good food in the mess-room,and I had only to tell - 
him about some dish I had enjoyed in another ship to put him on his a. | 


He often came along at dinner-time, and beaming in at the mess-room door — 
would say, ‘‘ Now, boys, don’t tell me you ever heard of engineers gettin: 
food like this on any other ship.” 

In addition to poultry we carried a lot of sheep, which gradually dis 
appeared as the voyage went on, and we had a cow to provide milk for th 
numerous children who travelled with us. ae 

The Captain of the Delhi was a mild little man named Stout, but always 
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spoken of as Sammy. He had rather feathery, fawn-coloured whiskers and 
so far as I was concerned he might not have been on the ship, for I only saw 
him when we signed on and off at the Shipping Office. 

There were four mates, but I saw very little of the third and fourth and I 
cannot even remember their names or their appearance. The first and 
second mates were nice fellows—both very good at their business. They 
assured me that the Captain owed his position entirely to the fact that he 
had married a sister of one of the Directors of the Company. The second 
mate had been a long time in sailing ships, and had even been in command 
of one before he realised that the future was with the steamer. He was 
more of a sea-dog than Turner, the mate, who was always immaculate and 
much admired by lady passengers—at least, so he said. Dunbar, the second 
mate, and I were both on the 12 to 4 watch, and I saw a good deal of him. 
I remember leaning over the rail with him one morning after we came off 
watch. We were off the coast of Portugal and the sun was just rising. It 

was one of the most lovely dawns I ever saw. Dunbar said to me quite 
solemnly, “ I wouldn’t be an engineer in a ship for £100 a month, and I 
-wouldn’t be third engineer in the Delhi for all the money in the world.” 
After a few more pleasantries of this sort, he said,‘‘You must stop talking of 
us as “ mates.’ We’re Officers in this ship. I must admit,” he added, “‘ I 
often forgot to do it myself after I left the wind-jammers, and I don’t care a 
_damn what people call me, but it sounds well, and the passengers like it.” 
Isaid I would call him anything he liked, and I asked him if there was any 
form of address by means of which I could ingratiate myself with the Chief 
Engineer. “ No,” he said, “‘ Old Davie has taken a dislike to you and I 
don’t think there is anything you will ever do or say that will please him.” 
I can remember very little about my first and second voyages in the 
Delhi, except that I seem to have been always at work and generally very 
sleepy. When I went on watch at midnight I had usually been in bed for 
about three hours, and when I was called I felt I was rising from the dead. 
I went down the engine-room ladders in a sort of trance, and usually I did 
‘not waken up till I got a rap on the knuckles from an oil cup when I was 
feeling round the engines before taking them over. Then for four hours I 
‘walked up and down the starting platform, envying the victims of insomnia. 
_ .Qur trouble in the Delhi was that the boilers were too small and we were 
always short of steam. The magnificent engines went round majestically, 
like giants going for a morning stroll. It was impossible to feel the slightest 
anxiety about them, and their steady beat lulled one to slumber. __ 
It was quite a different state of matters in the stokehold. Fires had 
frequently to be cleaned, and ashes accumulated and made the place like a 
shambles. Fortunately, I had the best firemen and I could always get more 
revolutions than the second or fourth engineers. The second mate told me 
that he took great credit for this with the passengers, and before he went on 
watch he used to say to them, “ Now I’m going on the bridge to shake her 
up a bit.” 
The second engineer relieved me at four o’clock, and he often milked 
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the cow before he came down and brought a jug of milk with him. I was not — 
really very fond of milk, but we thought it a great joke. A new cow was — 
bought every voyage and special foods were provided, but the irregularity i 
of the milk supply was never solved. | 
I went off to bed about 4.30, and had to turn out again for breakfast at 8. 
Before I had finished, Old Davie was always at the mess-room door 
waiting to tell me about my forenoon’s work. The most annoying thing 
about it was that the work was usually quite unnecessary, but he made sure _ 
that I had not an idle moment between breakfast and noon, when I went — 
on watch again. At four o’clock I came off watch, and went down again at 
five to relieve the second for tea, and at about a quarter to six I went up 
again and had tea myself. I suppose if I had been sensible I would have — 
gone straight off to bed, but the mates and the doctor usually came round _ 
then and gave us all the latest scandal about the passengers, so with one _ 
thing and another I was rarely in bed before nine o’clock. 
The mates used to encourage Old Davie to tell his experiences with the _ 
Dutch Mail Company in Java. These were long, boastful tales—about 
five in number, and the only amusing thing about them was that he kept _ 
adding a little to his exploits every time he repeated them. > 
Wullie, the fourth engineer, was a dull dog, but he had one claim to 
greatness—he had spoken to Queen Victoria. The works in Aberdeen at — 
which he had served his apprenticeship, sent men every year to repair the _ 
kitchen range at Balmoral. Wullie used to describe this range in great — 
detail, but the only relevant point was that the top got burned through and 
a new plate had to be fitted every year. One year the Queen stayed longer _ 
than usual, and the plate had to be renewed while she was still in residence 
and Wullie was sent to Balmoral with the man who usually did the work. _ 
The metal had become so hard with constant burning that they broke all _ 
their chisels, and Wullie was sent to the smithy in the grounds to have them _ 
dressed. On the way back, he thought he would do some exploring, and _ 
on turning a corner, he saw the Queen a little way off, taking the airin a _ 
little phaeton drawn by a pony. He dodged back behind a bush, but was" 
ae and caught by a gentleman (an Earl, he always said). By the time — 
e had explained who he was, the Queen was quite near, and the ‘‘ Earl ” 
was commanded to bring Wullie along. The Queen asked him what he © 
was doing there, and Wullie said, “ I’m a fitter, Your Majesty, and I’m 
repairing the kitchen range.”” The Queen said, ‘‘ What is a fitter?” “I 
presume he means he is some sort of mechanic,” said the ‘‘ Earl.’? The 
Queen then said, “‘ I hope you are being well treated here,” and turning to. 
the “‘ Earl,” she added, “ Give the boy a sovereign.” Wullie always felt _ 
there was a great future in store for him after that brilliant start. = 
The engine-room storekeeper was a fine-looking old man, called Abdul. 
He acted as priest to the crew. He was an amusing old fellow who had been 
educated at a Mission School in India. He spoke pretty good English — 
and we had many conversations during my afternoon watch. It was his 
ambition to convert me to Mohammedanism, and I am sure no Christian 
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missionary ever toiled harder to pluck a brand from the burning. His 
mission training had given him a good knowledge of Christian doctrine, and 
while he admitted it was not a bad religion for females, he said it was not 
at all suitable for a fine, intelligent young man like me. I eventually 
promised that when I was rich I would stand him a trip to Mecca. I think 
my friendship with this old gentleman stood me in good stead, because 
I never had the slightest trouble with my men. Even after the Chief made 
me exchange firemen with the second I still got good steam, and my 
former men became sulky, while my new men were out to show that they 
could do great work if they liked. Old Abdul had been a long time at sea, 
for he had sailed between Bombay and Suez before the Canal was opened. 
He was full of stories about the water breaking into the workings and 
drowning hundreds of men. He was an amateur fortune-teller and assured 
me that I was bound to be a very lucky man. He even went so far as to 
bring a professional friend to see me at Madras. This gentleman agreed 
that everything was very promising, and he refused to take any payment. 
Evidently the pleasure of examining the lines on my hands and casting my 
horoscope was enough for him. 

__ On our way home that voyage we stopped for only a few hours at 
Colombo, and to keep me employed Davie told me to adjust one of the 
crank-pin bearings. This was a comparatively big job, for the shaft was 

eighteen inches diameter. However, I got the bearing opened up, and 

showed it to McNab who agreed that it was all right. As Davie was ashore, 

I closed it up and was just finishing when he came down below. He was 
very angry that he had not seen it and was certain that I had put it up too 
tight, and insisted that I should slacken back the nuts. I told him I was sure 
it would start knocking if I did what he wanted, and McNab was called in. 
‘He always was a broken reed and never contradicted Davie, so, as it was 
nearly sailing time, there was nothing for it but to do what he said. The 
‘result was that we started out across the Indian Ocean with something like 
‘a steam hammer bumping ay, in the bottom of the ship. Davie would 
never stop at sea, but even he did not seem to like the idea of going on to 
Aden, and he said it was all my fault and gave me a very bad time. How- 
‘ever, something happened the first day out that pleased him more than if 
he had got a fortune. A passenger had been brought on board very ill at 
‘Colombo, and the day after we sailed Davie come down on my afternoon 
watch looking almost genial. “ That man’s dead, mister,’’ he said, “ and 
they are buryin’ him to-morrow after breakfast. [’ll have to go to the 
funeral, but I’ll get Sammy to take as long as he can, and you'll have 
everything ready, and nip up these nuts. You'll only have about five 
‘minutes, mind, so see you don’t waste any time. They’ll be down any 
Ee inute now asking you for a pair of fire bars to sink him with, and see you 
don’t give them new ones. I always keep a lot of old burned ones on the 

starboard stringer for jobs like this.” Next day he said to me after the 

‘uneral, “ Man, when they were slidin’ him off the plank, I heard you laying 

on with the big hammer, and I says to him, ‘I don’t know you but good 
uck to you.’ ” 
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When we paid off after the second voyage I was still three days short off 
the time I had to put in before I could go up for my Chief Engineer's © 
examination, so I had to make another trip. It was a great disappointment, ~ 
and to add to my distaste for their company, Davie, encouraged this time by — 
McNab, went even further in tyranny. é 

We were lying in Tilbury Dock, and on my night off I said to McNab — 
that I was going to London to meet my brother. “ I'll come with you,” — 
said McNab. I said I would rather he did not, as we had some family — 
matters to talk over. ‘‘ What you mean,” said McNab, “is that I’m not ~ 
good enough for you and your brother.”” I was annoyed by this constant — 
nagging, and said he could believe what he liked. I went alone and re- — 
turned by the last train from Fenchurch Street, arriving about 1 a.m. at — 
Tilbury. Davie and McNab were both waiting for me when I came aboard, — 
“Well,” said Davie, ‘‘ had you a good time with your brother ? I fancy he — 
wears a skirt.”” McNab laughed, and I said nothing, and made for my room. — 
“‘ Not so quick,” said Davie, ‘‘ When you’re feeling so fresh and able to run — 
up to London, you'll be the better of a good hot job to take the temper out — 
of you. We’ve just pumped out that port boiler and it’s ready for you to go — 
inside to take off the internal feed pipe, and make a new joint.” I shall — 
never forget that night. The boiler was so full of vapour that my lamp — 
would not keep alight, and the heat was tremendous. I had to work for — 
hours with my head hanging down, and I thought it would burst. I 
wished I had old Abdul and his fortune-teller there for a minute or two. I 
blamed McNab more than Davie for that business. I got a chance to pay - 
him back about ten years later, and I am rather ashamed to say that I took © 
It. 

When we sailed, I had the consolation of knowing that I was making my 
last voyage as a sea-going engineer. I felt I had done my best to please Old ~ 
Davie and that I had been a fool to work so hard, so I made up my mind to | 
take a leaf out of the McNabs’ book, and do as little as possible. 4 

I was sitting in my room one evening reading after tea, when the Doctor — 
who had joined at the beginning of the voyage came in. He asked me what 
the book was and I said, “‘ Catriona.” “ I expect it’s pretty rotten stuff,” 
he said, ‘“‘ I know the fellow who wrote it, in fact he was my cousin.” I 
did not believe him, but he gave me further particulars and we found we 
had many mutual friends in Edinburgh. Though no judge of literature, | 
he was an exceedingly nice fellow, and we became very friendly. He had 
just finished his training in Edinburgh and was making one voyage to 
Calcutta before settling 2 Aria Ff 

Through McNab’s carelessness we very nearly broke down that voyage, _ 
and we just managed to get to Port Said with Davie’s non-stop record — 
unsmirched. We had to fit our spare high pressure piston rings, and when 
we tried them, we found they had never been in place before and they 
needed quite a lot of alteration. When we were coaling, the engine-room | 
skylights were always closed and tarpaulins were spread over them, so. 
the heat became tremendous. Neither of the McNabs could stand heat, so 
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the fifth and I had to do the work. We had a new fifth engineer that 
voyage—a good little fellow and an excellent workman. He had a pale 
rather childish face and after a couple of hours I saw it turning a sort of 
lavender colour. I told Davie that I was sure he was going to be ill, so we 
sent him off to bed where he nearly died of heat apoplexy. Davie and I 
finished the job, but we kept the ship waiting two hours. We had to keep 
going on whiskey, and Davie, who was a very temperate man, was nearly 
drunk when we sailed. Unfortunately for me I had the first watch in the 
Canal, and as I was standing-by with my head nearly bursting and wishing 
that the clock would go a little faster, I saw Davie coming down the ladders. 
He was more mellow than I had ever seen him and for once he appeared to 
be really pleased with me. He began to tell me his domestic troubles and 
I was astonished to learn that he was a hen-pecked man. “ Yes, 
mister,” he said, “ I’d a hell of a row with the wife when I was home last. 
You see it was this way. My brother’s a fitter in Fairfield and a very decent 
man, and I told the wife he was coming to the house to see me one night.”’ 
“ No,” says she, “ he can’t come to-night. The minister’s coming to help 
Maggie with her lessons.” ‘“‘ You must understand,” Davie continued, 
“ my daughter Maggie’s at the Normal School learning to be a teacher, and 
this young minister comes in to give her a hand with her books, and the 
wife thinks that maybe something may come out of it. Well, up comes my 
brother and the wife goes to the door and says she, ‘ We’re expectin’ 
company to-night and you can’t come in.’ I thought black burning shame, 
but what could I do ? My God, mister, weemin’s terrible, never you get 
merrit’ or you'll be sorry.” 

_ As we went down the Red Sea we heard a lot of talk about a beautiful 
lady passenger. The Doctor and Turner, the mate, were hardly on speaking 
terms and Wullie, who was a great admirer of the mate, said that they had 
quarrelled over Miss Smith because she had left the Doctor and walked 
up and down the deck for half an hour with Turner. Wullie added that he 
believed very few of the male passengers were on speaking terms with each 
other because of Miss Smith. 

_ One afternoon I was sitting in my room after coming off watch when a 
steward came along and said that the doctor Sahib wanted to see me in his 
room at once. I was wearing a pair of not too clean white duck trousers 
and a singlet with no sleeves and I went along to the doctor’s room just as I 
was. When I went in I saw one of the most beautiful girls I ever looked at, 
sitting on his settee. “ This is the third engineer, Miss Smith,” said the 
doctor, ‘“ and I am sure he will do what you want.” When she turned her 
lovely violet eyes on me I felt it would be very difficult to refuse her any- 
thing and I stammered out some incoherent words to that effect. The 
trouble is this,” said the doctor, ‘‘ Miss Smith wants to see the engines 
and she asked Sammy to-day to take her down. He said that she should ask 
the Chief Engineer, and that old brute, Davie, told her that he never 
allowed passengers into his engine-room. Some of the old cats heard him 
and they have been chipping Miss Smith a bit, so she has asked me to 
a 4A 
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manage it for her. I thought it would be a good idea if she and I went — 
down on your watch about two o’clock to-morrow morning after every one — 
is in bed. So what about it, old man?” I knew I was running a terrible i 
risk, but I still think any third engineer of twenty-four would have agreed, 
and I said it would be all right. At about one o’clock when I was wondering 4 
if Miss Smith would really dare I saw some one in white come down the — 
ladders and the greaser got such a shock that he nearly fell amongst the 
engines. Miss Smith was very excited and evidently rather frightened. T _ 
asked her what she had done with the doctor and she said that she was SO 
afraid she would fall asleep before two o’clock that she decided not to wait — 
for him. I told her that there was just a chance that Davie might still com 
down, and she said, ‘‘ Surely you’re not afraid of that nasty old man?” It _ 
was a little difficult to explain the position, so I said I wasn’t the least afraid. _ 
‘‘ What would happen if I pulled this handle ? ” she asked. I told her the 
engines would stop. ‘‘ What fun that would be,” she said, stretching out 
her hand. I was so scared that I caught her by the arm—probably more ~ 
roughly than any one had ever done before. I made a great, black mark on 

her white sleeve, but she said it was all right as the dress was ruined any 
way, which was true enough. After about half an hour, as the doctor ha q 
not appeared, she said she thought she should go. I asked her on whi 
side of the ship her cabin was and told her I would switch off the lights on — 
that side for a few minutes so that she could get back to her room without _ 
anyone seeing her. The idea seemed to impress her very much and off she 
went. Soon after two o’clock the doctor arrived and said, ‘‘ I think that 
girl must have funked it after all. Something went wrong with the lights _ 
about half an hour ago and I expect that frightened her.” When I told him 
she had been down already he turned white, and if I had not been so big 
I think he would have struck me. He was really quite crazy about her. I 
reminded him of the risk I had run with a man like Old Davie, and I pointed _ 
out the whole thing was his idea and I had only done it to please him, so at 
last he went off to bed a little comforted. Miss Smith had promised that 
she would tell no one of her exploit, but I began to think that she was almost _ 
certain to talk about it sooner or later, so on my afternoon watch I said to 
the old storekeeper, “‘ Did you hear that a young lady was in the engine- 
room on my watch last night?” “ Yes, Sahib,” he replied. ‘ I know 
Missy Smiss,” “ Well, Abdul,” I said, ‘‘ you tell all my watch that if © 
anybody asks them about it they must say it is a lie.” Next forenoon Davie 

said to me, “ What’s this I hear about you having a young woman down the — 
engine-room in the middle watch?” I said I didn’t know what he was — 
talking about. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘ it’s that Miss Smith they’re all daft about, 
and Turner, the mate, says he thinks it’s true. She asked me to take her — 
down a day or two ago and I said, ‘ No.’ Now she’s going about the ship 

bouncing that she was down with you for half your watch. I asked her 
myself after breakfast to-day and she denied it, but she took a very red face. 
Do you know, mister, if this is true, I’ll have you up before the Skipper and 
get you logged.” He sent for the serang and told him to question all the - 
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men on my watch, but the serang came back and said there must be some 
mistake, for nobody had ever seen a lady in the engine-room, and I again 
breathed freely. It was the only time I had ever spoken to a passenger— 
male or female—and I felt it was a good thing we were not allowed to mix 
with them. 

We arrived at Madras that voyage about noon on a Sunday, and when we 
were sitting at dinner in the mess-room McNab said, “ I wouldn’t wonder 
if Old Davie asked us to turn-to this afternoon, but I’m not going below 
again to-day for him or any other man. This is the only ship in the Com- 
pany where they work in port on Sundays, and if you boys stick to me we 
don’t need to do it.” We all agreed that we would not be bullied any more, 
and while we were congratulating ourselves on our pluck the Chief looked 
in at the door. “ You’re surely taking a long time to your dinner to-day,” 
he said. McNab moved uneasily on his seat and said nothing. “ Weil,” 
said Davie, ‘‘it’s time you were all below.” And he then detailed the various 
jobs we were to tackle. The others rose sheepishly and went into the 
engine-room. I went to my room and started to read my letters. After 
about ten minutes my curtain was pulled aside and Davie looked in. 
“ Why are you not at your work ? ”’ he asked. I suddenly lost my temper. 
All the months of tyranny and bullying went through my mind and I felt I 
would like to kill him. “I’m not going to work this afternoon,” I said, 
“and if you don’t take your ugly face out of my room, I’ll give you the 
damnedest hammering you ever got in your life.” I think he did not quite 
understand me, for he said, ‘‘ What’s that you say, mister?” I tried to 
pull myself together and to say something that would really shock him, 
and I succeeded. ‘‘ Mr. Purvis,” I said, ‘‘ if Queen Victoria went on her 
bended knees in that alleyway and asked me to go down to the engine-room 
I would tell her to go to Hell.’’ People nowadays can hardly realise what 
terrible blasphemy this must have seemed to Davie. The names of his 
God and his Saviour were so frequently on all our lips that they really 
meant nothing, but when I brought Queen Victoria into the discussion he 
realised I was in earnest. He turned away and went to his room like a lamb. 
I washed and dressed and went out and sat on the poop. I remember my 
hands were shaking so much that I could scarcely button my jacket. I had 
not been there long when the Chief and Second Engineers of another of the 
Company’s ships came on board to visit Davie. I had never seen them 
before, but I knew that the Chief had once sailed with Davie as a junior. 
He was reputed to be a great wit. Davie followed them and sat down. 
“ This third engineer of yours must be a great favourite, Mr. Purvis,” said 
the new comer. ‘“‘ I remember when I sailed with you I had always to 
work on Sundays.” “ You leave the third alone,” said Davie, “ he’s all 
right.” And turning to me he said, “ Will you have a drink with us, 
mister ?” From that day onwards I had a very good time. Davie ceased 
to tell me about an apocryphal man, called Ferguson, who did every job in 
half the time I took. I did not really believe in Mr. Ferguson’s skill, but 


a name was a constant irritation. 
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Crossing the Indian Ocean on our way home I had a very alarming — 
experience. Our old serang had left and Davie had promoted a young 
fellow to the position. It was a very foolish appointment, for although he — 
was quite capable he completely lost his head. One night when I went on — 
watch, Wullie said he was very tired and everything was in order and would 
I just take over and let him off to bed. I asked him if he had pumped out ~ 
the well at the end of the shaft tunnel, and he said he had looked at ita 
quarter of an hour before and that it was quite empty. As everything — 
seemed all right I let him go. I went up the tunnel about half-past twelve — 
and found the well overflowing. I thought of sending for Wullie, but I was — 
merciful and put the pump on the well. When I went to look about one — 
o’clock I found it still overflowing and I realised that the rose-box must be — 
choked. I sent the greaser for the serang whose duty it was to see to these 
things. He came down in a little and I told him to have the rose-box — 
cleared. He said that he was on duty only from 7 till 5, and that if I wanted ~ 
him at night I must ask the Burra Sahib, meaning Davie. I began to lose 
my temper, and when after some more argument I saw him smile to the — 
greaser I hit him with the back of my hand just below the ear. So far as I _ 
know I did not hit him very hard, but he went down. He did not stagger | 
but he just closed up like a concertina and lay on the floor plates in a heap. 
I straightened him out, but he seemed quite dead. I knew what adepts” 
these people are at shamming, so I got out the fire hose and played it on him. 
The force was so great that his body moved along the floor plates. I was 
now in a dreadful panic and I ran up to the Doctor’s room. He was, of 
course, asleep and it took me a long time to persuade him that it was not a — 
joke. When he came down to the engine room and felt the man’s heart, he 
said, ‘‘ I think he’s dead, but I can do nothing with him down here. It’s | 
far too hot. We must get him on deck.” I am not a particularly strong man, ~ 
but I was in such a state of terror that I picked the serang up and carried — 
him up the ladders in my arms. I never knew how I did it. I put him down | 
on the deck and the Doctor got busy. I leant against the bulwarks and — 
watched the Doctor and listened to the noise of the propeller as it got 
louder and died away when the ship dived and rose again on the gentle 
swell. I knew quite well how strict the law is about officers striking men — 
and I remembered that Captain Kidd was hanged not because he was a 
pirate but because he had struck a gunner, just as I had struck the serang. 
The Doctor sat back on his heels and said, ‘* Well, old fellow, I’m sorry for — 
you—this man’s dead.” I said, “ Well, there’s only one thing to do. We'll — 
dump him overboard.” And just then the serang opened his eyes. We - 
never knew whether he was shamming or whether it was just a coincidence, _ 
but there is no doubt he would have been overboard within the next 
minute if he had not wakened up. The serang was very civil to me after — 
that and old Abdul told me that I had done him a lot of good. : 

Nothing else very remarkable happened that voyage and when we got 
home I left sea. et 

About four years afterwards I met Old Davie in Glasgow. The fortune — 
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teller’s prophecy had come true and I had become assistant manager of a 
large engineering works—a position beyond the dreams of most sea-going 
engineers. I saw Davie coming along wearing a bowler hat. It looked 
incongruous on the top of his big face. I said, “ Well, Mr. Purvis, how are 
you?” “ Man,” he said, “ I’m awful pleased to see you. I hear you've 
got a great job, but mind you I always said the stuff was there. You were 
terrible raw when I got you, but I knocked the corners off—yes, my lad, 
it was me that put the polish on.” I suggested that we should go into a 
public house for a drink and he demurred. He said he was teetotal, and was 
just going home to his wife. I said a glass of port would do him no harm, 
as I knew that port was always looked on by engineers as a temperance 
drink. Davie consented and by the time he had his third large port he was 
very genial. “I was talking to the third about you to-day,” he said. “I 

_ was telling him about yon job you and me done at Port Said, and, says I, 
* If it had been you, mister, the ship would be lying there yet.’ ” I realised 
that I had taken the place of the apocryphal Ferguson. 

I asked how Maggie and the minister were getting on and he shook his 
head. ‘“‘ That affair came to nothing,” he said. “‘ The minister got a job 
down about Galashiels and that was the last of him. But Maggie’s all right ; 
she’s a teacher now. I had a bit of trouble with her last time I was home. 

_ The wife says to me, ‘ Maggie’s got a young man.’ ‘ What kind of a young 
man?’ says I. ‘Oh! he’s a very well doing young man,’ says the wife. 
_ * He’s a clerk in an office, and he’s given Maggie a ring. He’s coming to see 
you to-night.’ ‘ A clerk,’ says I. ‘ No! No!’ I’m not proud, as you know, 
_ mister, but the line must be drawn somewhere, and I says to Maggie, 
* Give me that ring.’ Well, that night in comes my gentleman dressed up to 
_ the nines, all collars and cuffs, and says I, ‘ Sit down, my lad.’ Then I says 
_ to him, ‘I hear you’re after my daughter, Maggie. Well, all I can say is 
you've a hellofanerve.’ And then I says, ‘ Here’s a ring you gave her, take 
_ it,’ says I, ‘ and keep it, for some day you’ll need it to buy yourself bread,’ 
_ and with that I up and kicked him down the stair. The wife and Maggie 
_ were in a great state, but I told them it was no good. If it had been one of 
our own cloth, mister, however poor and humble, I would have said 
nothing: but a clerk ! I don’t know what things is coming to. Yes,” he 
_ went on, “‘ do you mind yon lassie that went out with us when you were on 
the ship: the one that said you took her down the engine room ? Well, 
_ she got merrit to some great swell in India, and she travelled back with us 
last trip. Aye, she’s Lady something now. I was speakin’ to her one day, 
and says I, ‘ Do you know, my Lady, that you very near got my third 
; engineer into serious trouble that time you went out with us ?’ ‘ How was 
that ?’ says she. ‘ You went about the ship saying that you were down the 
engine room at night on his watch.’ ‘ Oh, surely not,’ she says. I’ve often 
wondered what was the the truth of that affair.” “ Well, Mr. Purvis,” I 
said, “seeing that you can’t sack me now, I may as well admit that she 
came down alone in the middle watch.” ‘‘ My God ! ” said Davie. 
; A few years later I saw a notice of his death in the newspapers. He was 
_ buried in the Red Sea. 
“sz 
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COLERIDGE IN GERMANY (1799) 


As portrayed in the Fournal of George Bellas Greenough and in some un- 4 
published letters of the poet. ok 


By EDITH J. MORLEY 


EORGE BELLAS GREENOUGH, the distinguished man of 
science and first president of the Geological Society, died, aa 
bachelor, in 1854, leaving to his cousin, Mrs. Colthurst, his first 
and only love, the disposal of all his scientific and other papers. 

Like so many of his contemporaries, Greenough appears to have treasured 

every scrap of written paper, even the exercise-books and verses of his 

childhood, until his death at an advanced age. These papers include a great _ 
variety of matter—receipts, account books, proceedings of the Geological 

Society, the Royal Society, the British Association, the Graphic Society, — 

Architectural Associations, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 

ledge and a number of other bodies in which he played a leading part. The 

bulk of the material is scientific and much of it is certainly of great value— 
for example, the annotated and corrected copies of his own and other 
published works : his numerous unpublished geological and geographical 
writings, notes, and journals, etc. It also comprises many volumes of 
detailed and very excellent descriptive diaries of his adventures and travels 
in different parts of the world, together with a vast and incompletely sifted 
mass of correspondence extending over his whole life. Among the diaries is 
one of his Harz-Reise in May, 1799, when Coleridge formed one of the 
party : among his letters are several from Coleridge, and one, not of any 
interest, from Southey—to name only the poets. But as Greenough seems” 
to have been on friendly terms with most of the interesting people of his _ 
day, whatever their walk of life, it is not surprising that his correspondence 
includes autograph letters from very many writers who have left their mark 
on the world, e.g., the Duke of Wellington, Darwin, Buckland, Faraday, 
Humphry Davy, to select haphazard only a few of them. By the great 
kindness of Miss Peggie Bowen-Colthurst, the present owner of Green- 
ough’s papers, I have been permitted to spend some days examining them 
and especially those which relate to Coleridge. In spite of a fairly careful 
search, not all of those which are known to have been there before their 
removal from Ireland in 1922, can now be found, though it is probable that _ 
they will ultimately be discovered in a place of safety where some of the | 
more valuable may have been stored by the late owner during the Sinn _ 

Fein troubles. | | 

I have found (1) the full rough diary of the Harz-Reise, and of subse- 
quent expeditions with Coleridge in June of the same year. This is scored 
through in many places, and has obviously been used as the basis of a fuller, 
better-arranged journal, now missing, (2) a copy, in the hand-writing of 
the late Mrs. Bowen-Colthurst of the main part of this diary, (3) 8 letters of 
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Coleridge to Greenough, dating from 1799 to 1817, (4) a copy of the letter 
of Greenough to Coleridge in answer to his of July 6, 1799, (5) copies of 
certain verses of the poet. Miss Bowen-Colthurst is sure that there should 
be other letters, which she has read, one of them a long one written shortly 
before Coleridge’s death in 1834. She also tells me that she has formerly 
seen correspondence about the tour which discussed the possibility of the 
Wordsworths joining the party. This did not happen because the young 
men refused to allow Dorothy to come on a journey they considered un- 
suitable for a female, and the poet would not go without her. On May 4th 
to gth, 1799, Greenough wrote to his aunt, Mrs. Greenough : 
I am going to spend ye Whitsuntide week in a pedestrian tour over the Harz, one 
of ye principal forests in Germany. Our party will consist of 5 Englishmen and one 
German. As ye younger Parry has not strength enough to walk 30 miles a day, as 
we must occasionally, he is to ride on horseback as long as he can by our side. 
I fear however that he will not be able to see 4 what is to be seen as some of ye 
mountains are too steep to ride over. 


The journal records later that his white pony was hired at the rate of a 

thaler (3s. 11d.) the first day, and half a thaler for every succeeding day : 
We took with us as few clothes as possible, and these being packed up in a port- 
manteau were thrown over the horse’s back and fastened to the back of the saddle. 
Coleridge being inspired by ye beauty of ye Country spake : 


We walk’d: the younger Parry bore our goods, 
On damn’d bad roads thro’ damn’d delightful woods. 


Six Englishmen actually took part in the expedition, the party consisting 
of Greenough, the two Parry brothers, Carlyon, Chester, Coleridge, and 
the German, Blumenbach. ‘They set forth from Géttingen on Saturday, 
May 11th, 1799 on what Coleridge chose to call their ‘‘ Carlyon-Parry- 
Greenation.”’ The Harz-reise lasted only for a week, but Coleridge and his 
G6ttingen friends were in close association until he and Chester returned 
to England at the beginning of July. Greenough’s journal covers several of 
their expeditions, which I do not propose to keep separate in this article. 
Nor is there any need for our purpose to print the journal 7m extenso, since 
the localities described are nowadays well-known and the adventures not 
remarkable. a, ; 
It is, however, worth examination from the point of view of economic 
and social conditions, especially among the German peasantry. These 
Greenough divides into five classes, the fourth and biggest of which was 
‘composed of serfs whose lives and oene were completely subject to 
their lords, so that they were obliged to work under whatever conditions 
‘were imposed on them, and were not free to move or even to marry without 
permission. The fifth, or lowest, class of peasantry was made up of 
‘slaves as in Mecklenburg, Pommerania, Holstein, Westphalia and some 
districts of Hesse : 
4 Slavery in these countries is not confined only to the peasantry but comprehends 
- tradespeople etc. also—yet the situation of these last is often better than ot some of 
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the fore-mentioned classes, and there are to be met among them some who, notwith- — 
standing their servitude, have property to the amount of ten, twenty, and even 
thirty thousand Guldens. f 


Greenough chronicles the gradual diminution of serfdom, and it is not clear _ 
how far he is describing contemporary conditions, but he is quite explicit — 
about the wide-spread existence of servitude, to which he ascribes the 
coarse manners and lack of morality among the peasants. On the whole, 
however, the travellers experienced no rudeness or ill-treatment, though © 
on one occasion, at least, they had a narrow escape. The description— _ 
from a letter of Greenough to his aunt, written from Géttingen on July 26, — 
i.e., after Coleridge’s return—is worth quoting. We know from Carlyon’s 
Early Years and Late Reflections, I. 34-7, that, as we might guess from — 
what we know of his conversational methods, Coleridge was the indiscreet 
moralist who brought their woes upon them. The party on this occasion — 
had lost their way and been delayed by a storm when on an expedition to _ 
the ‘‘ romantic castle ”’ of Count Birdlipsch—situated about 15 miles from 

Gottingen. The inn described was situated in Hesse-Cassel : . 


In a timber yard before the house were collected together several men, with what 
view I know not for they appeared to be doing nothing at all. We asked “‘ if beds 
were to be had here ”—“‘ How should they know ? ” was the reply. We went to the 
door of the house where we knocked and hollo’d most lustily. No answer was re- 
turned —soon afterwards we found another door half-open and entered. “ Hallo! 
Hallo ! can we have beds here?” still no answer. We returned to the men in the 
timber yard and entered into conversation with them, but they had suspicions 
about us which we found it impossible to remove. They lett jsic] off some Gun- 
powder almost in our faces without giving us any notice of what they were going to — 
do. We took this however in good part—laughed, said it was very pretty and asked 
whether they would not lett off some more—but it was useless to stand talking and 
our whole party agreed to go again to the house and holla there with a crescendo 
vociferation. We had not been long at this work before a woman made her appear- — 
ance with a lamp. “ You seem to have slept sound,” said I: “‘ we are sorry to dis 
turb your slumbers, but can you give us a night’s lodging here?” The fair one 
rubbed her eyes and said ‘‘ No.” “ You have at least a room where we can sit ?” 
“No,” replied she, with a more than laconic conciseness. ‘‘ But sure you would 
not go to turn us out in the fields at this hour of night ?” “ Then, there’s for you,” 
said she, opening a door. We entered the room—It stunk so of filth and smoke 
and was already occupied by three men who were snoring in straw beds upon the 
floor. ‘ But my good woman, have you no other room than this ? ” ‘“‘ No ”—‘* Well 
then we must make this do. You can get us something to eat, can’t you?” “ No.” 
““ Or make us a little coffee ?”’ ‘‘ No.”’ There was something so droll in the looks, 
the manners and the tout ensemble of this poor one-syllable uttering female that, — 
notwithstanding the unpleasantness of our situation, we all, with one accord, 
burst into the most violent roar of laughter. ‘‘ I wish you a good night’s rest,”’ said 
one. “‘ The woman will think we are laughing at her,” said another—‘* Which to 
be sure we are not,” added a third. “‘ Upon my word, we had better be quiet,” 
exclaimed a fourth: ‘it may fare still worse with us than it does at present.” 
“Is that possible? O heavens!” and we laughed again. The woman seated 
herself very coolly at the end of the room. ‘“ But my dear, you can give us a little 
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clean straw.” “ No, I tell you, I can’t give you anything before to-morrow morn- 
ing.” “ And then we shan’t want anything,” said we. “So much the Deters. 
replied the woman. Our muscles were all worked up into another laugh when a 
stout fellow, one of those who had been in the yard, entered ye room and putting 
aside some things that were lying on a chair, sat himself down with much composure 
to unbutton his breeches knees. “‘ Friend,” said I, “is it not possible to procure 
here a little clean straw ?” “ O yes Sir,” replied the man, “ you may have as much 
as you please.” “ That’s something like,” we all cried in a breath, “ and we feel 
exceedingly obliged to you, but as to this woman I don’t know what to make of her.” 
“ Damn them, what do they mean by kicking up a noise here at this time of night? ” 
exclaimed a voice from an adjacent room, “ turn them out, I say, immediately.” 

Notwithstanding this, one of my comrades was resolved to lecture the woman, 
and going up to her, said ‘‘ How could you have the heart to turn poor strangers 
out at this hour? Surely the pastor of the village cannot have given you proper 
instructions. Hospitality, compassion, meekness, goodness, charity, brotherly 
love—these are the virtues which as a Xtian you are bound to practise, or am I to 
imagine from your conduct that ye Hessians are not Xtns ?”” The woman seemed 
affected with what was said and fixed her eyes on the ground: the man at first 
seemed wholly inattentive, but no sooner did he hear the concluding words, “ the 
Hessians are not Xtns,” than he sprang up on his feet, foaming at the mouth and 
shivering with ungovernable rage. ‘‘ Hessians not Xtns,” bellowed he, snatching 
up a butter churn that lay by his side, and aiming it at my companion’s head, 
“ but I will shew you that they are.’”’ Fortunately one of the men who had been 
sleeping on the straw, started up and arrested his arm. He then seized hold of cups 
and saucers to throw at us and declared if he had a knife he would stab us to the 
heart, he would teach us whether the Hessians were Xtians, that he would. The 
man who from the next room had before insisted on our being turned out, now 
rushed from his bed no less furious than the other, stamped his feet, struck at us 
with all his fury, swore at us, called us scoundrels, ordered his pistols to be brought 
and threatened to kill us. The men who had been lying on the floor got up in a 
minute, the whole house was awakened and poured in upon us, the men rushed in 
from the timber yard and in less than a minute we were attacked with fists and sticks 
from every quarter. We had nothing for it but retreat and instinctively rushed 
towards the door. After having left ye house we hoped to be permitted at least to 
retreat with impunity, but on looking behind us, saw 13 or 14 fellows close at our 
heels, hooting at and insulting us. Not one of us having even a stick by way of 
defence, we ran off as you may suppose, like so many dogs with tin canisters tied 
to their tails. Our pursuers followed us only to the end of the Village. . . . 


7 Apart from this incident, the travellers had to put up with nothing worse 


than extremely primitive conditions, sharing beds, when they were lucky 
enough to obtain them, sleeping in straw on the floor on several occasions 


~ and the like. Yet Greenough records that when they had the good fortune 


to secure beds, there was no difficulty in getting clean linen. Food, too, 
seems to have been abundant and cheap: the commonest drink was 
“Schnaps,”’ but usually coffee was obtainable. Thus, we learn that the 
- first night of the Harz expedition was passed at a village called Poelen 


where they 


got a good room upstairs where we drank some good coffee, and supped on raw ham, 
Metwurst, potatoes. We all slept upon bare straw in our sitting room and rose next 


4B 
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morning at 6 almost as much fatigued as on ye preceding night : we had scarcely 
anything to throw over us so that except Coleridge and myself no one pulled off his 
cloaths. 
The cost of provisions and of the accommodation obtained by the — 
travellers is usually recorded and we learn that the “‘ whole expences ” of 
the party “‘ amounted to about Th. 100” (£16 13s. 4d.) for the week’s 
journey, including payment of guides and hire of pony. The following isa 
specimen entry : ae 


May 1799. 
Price of Provisions at Clausthall. 
M.G 

Gerfucherte Speck see ee i vos ai Bx i 6 

Schincken ... ge ds ies ite Me ak 6 
Koch Schweine Fleisch... i sh “ts se $56 vi 2-6 
M.G. 
Rind Fleisch ee sh sind oc wes ide see Kl 3-0 
Frische Roth und Leber Wurst von reinem Schwinee Gut... ene 3-0 
mit Zusatz... axe 2-4 
Gerducherte Roth und Leber Wurst von reinem Schweine gut ve 3-4 
mit Zusatz... te 3-0 
Frische Brat Wurst sia <A abs oss a Bsa sind 3-0 
Geraucherte Brat Wurst ... =e eae Sev ca ar bie 5-0 
Schlact Wurst _... Be se iss ox es Te ‘8 8-o 
Reine Schweine Schnalz ... aid is Sas net ‘as ¥en ee 
Nurst Fett 4-0 


The bill at Clausthall amounted to Th. 22 GG. 22 plush. } to the Waiter. 
Other interesting details of prices are : at Blankenburg : 
GG. 


A carrier has 4" G 1 
Apostboy ... ee res see ir ¢ Ber eees ae 
Price of labor “ae one ve 8 6p.day. "S] 
Fert 7 tes are obs ae sek 6 Th. p. Month. 
Postillion ... ee es Mihen at 30 Th. p. Ann. 
A maid Servt Pp — ae cs from 12 to 15 Th. p. Ann. 
Greenough also gives the following particulars : 

Of the best Meal they make at Gottingen 

Zweyback and Krangel 
Of the 2nd. Meal 

French bread . . 

Raspen bread roth cou 

Semel bread 


Kreuz bread \ with water — 


Of the 3rd. Meal ff 
Luffen—Cakes, etc. 


Rye bread 
Clare Bread 
Middle bread 
Black bread 
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: pa riane bread for the soldiers where all the different meals are jumbled to- 
gether. 


Pumpernickel. 


It is however time to leave these general considerations and to come to 
particular references to Coleridge and his intercourse with his companions. 
We know from his letters to his wife and to Poole that, having recently 
heard of the death of his younger infant, Berkeley, he was desperately 
home-sick at the time, and this is borne out by the verses he wrote in the 
Brocken Stammbuch (see below pp.559-60). This does not appear to have 
made him unsociable or silent and he was commonly both in high spirits 
and loquacious. Thus being, as he said, “ afraid of getting a wetting,” he 
walked across a river, hand-in-hand with Parry, rather than mount the 
horse, which had stumbled with one of its riders into a part somewhat 
deeper than he intended. Like his friends, he enjoyed seeing the peasants 
climb a greasy pole, or waltz 

in the true style, the man continually putting his leg between those of the woman 

and his arms round her neck, and yet these fellows were so Germanic, phlegmatic 

and lethargic that some of them had pipes in their mouths and smoked them in 
their partner’s face. The women here appeared to be much superior to the men in 
their manners and form ; and Col [eridge] thinks he has observed this throughout 

Germa[ny]. 


At Blankenburg, when the party is to be shown over the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s castle by a “‘ very pretty girl,” they all ‘“‘ felt much interested about 
Coleridge’s coat which had an immense rent under ye arm.” A similar 
and more distressing accident befell him on another occasion (Wed., 
June 12—a walk to Wilhelmsthal) when he 


was to have accompanied us, but an unfortunate Vulgar Fraction took place in his 
breeches, the taylor was too drunk to mend them in time, and therefore he resolved 
to walk over to us in the course of the day.... Coleridge arrived this evening at 
Minden where he slept and proceeded from thence on the next morning to. Cassel 
where he found very great difficulty in discovering us. Coleridge proposed to give 
the girl at Blankenburg a Th. in Saxon Sechsters ; so that she would thus have a 
handful of money which would not be worth a penny—not one of us could keep a 
grave face from this time till we went out, when Blumenbach at our earnest entreaties 
gave her 12 G. Gros. The lady bowed with as much thankfulness as if the sum had 


been enormous. (Greenough’s Diary, p. 67). 


_ That the young poet was, at this stage in his career, vigorous and capable 
of great physical exertion, is proved by the length of his walks and the 
amount of fatigue he was willing to endure. On occasion he refused to 
accompany the rest of the party, but this was usually because their expedi- 
‘tion, e.g., to explore the mines at Clausthal, did not attract him, rather 
than on the score of the exertion involved. Once we hear that he and 
Carlyon “‘ had been long since complaining of their fatigue and doubting 
their inability (sic) to walk so far” as from Harzburg to Goslar, but even 


he ieee * 
5 x 7 
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then the others carried their point and they arrived at their destination at _ 
10 p.m. : . 
We were shown into a room where some of our fellow creatures had been drinking 
and smoking and which consequently stank pretty fairly : but we were not inclined 
to be nice and were glad to put up with everything. . . . Fred Parry slept closeto | 
the window in the same room with Chester. Parry and Blumenbach got single beds 
in ye large room, and Carlyon slept in the same room with Coleridge and myself, § 
who, for want of another bed, lay together. 


More often, it is Coleridge who urges his companions to further efforts, or 
undertakes extra sight-seeing on his own account. For instance, after 
sleeping in a kind of Black Hole, twelve persons in a room 8 ft. square, 
“* Coleridge and Chester and Carlyon left the room with all haste ”—as well 
they might—‘‘ and walked towards the top of the Brocken.” Greenough, 
on the contrary, was very unwell as a result of his experiences, and when _ 
they arrived at Elbingerode, their next halting place : } 
went to see the beds at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, but had no sooner found one that ~ 
looked comfortable than I hurried into it, not regarding at all the fate of my com- 
panions whom I left to shift for themselves. I rather reproached myself afterwards — ; 
with this conduct, but Coleridge told me that in such a situation not to have been 
selfish would have been the greatest selfishness, that in parties of this kind we always 
ought to pay most attention to him who most requires it and that that person was in 
this case myself. 


Greenough tells us less about Coleridge’s philosophising on these — 
expeditions than does Carlyon, but there are a few references to his 
opinions which are of interest. Thus : 


While my eye ranged with delight over so many scenes of grandeur and of beauty, _ 
it occurred very forcibly to my mind that as far as human observation has been able _ 
to go, the charms of nature are relished by man alone . . . and I could scarcely _ 
suppose that man was a being of so much consequence as that all thése objects _ 
should have been formed simply and solely for his gratification. This I mentioned — 
afterwards to Coleridge, who directed me to observe still farther that men were less ___ 
durable than their works, which, as far as we see, are formed for their pleasure only 

. from hence he wished to draw a new argument for the immortality of the soul : 
for if this be admitted, the means will be only adequate to the end. (Greenough : — 
Diary, p. 56). | : 
Of references to literature there are not many. On the first visit to 

Clausthal in May, ‘“‘ We passed the evening very pleasantly in talking, — 
smoking and transcribing some of Coleridge’s poetry: supped very 
miserably at 10% and sung till we went to bed.” Among the lines trans- 
cribed in the Diary are those from the Brocken Stammbuch, “‘ composed _ 
and dictated to me by Coleridge,” says Greenough, who adds that they were _ 
written at Elbingerode. But they are included in a letter to Poole.of May 6 
(i.e., nearly a fortnight earlier), beginning, “‘ My dear Poole, my dear 
Poole—I am homesick.” (Letters ed. E. H. Coleridge I, p. 295). : 

Tis sweet to him who all the week 

Thro’ city crowds must push his way 
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To stroll alone thro’ woods and fields 
And hallow thus the Sabbath Day. 


And sweet it is in Summer bow’r 
Sincere, affectionate and gay, 

One’s own dear children feasting round 
To celebrate one’s marriage day. 


But what is all to his delight 

Who, having long been doom’d to roam, 
Throws off the bundle from his back 
Before the door of his dear home. 


Home-sickness is no baby-pang, 
That feel I hourly more and more, 
There’s healing only in thy wings 
Thou breeze that play’st on Albion’s shore. 
Greenough also copied out the 33 lines Coleridge inscribed in an album at 
Elbingerode, which are printed on p. 215 of Vol. I, of his Poems (ed. E. H. 
Coleridge) and begin : 
I stood on Brocken’s sovran height and saw . . . 
There are, further, transcriptions of the ‘‘ War Eclogue, Fire, Famine, 
Slaughter,” first published by Coleridge in Sibylline Leaves, p. 97, and of 
the fable which begins 
Underneath a huge [an old E.C.’s Poems] Oak tree 
There was of swine a large Company... . 


—in all 41 Il. with slight variants from the final form. Apart from the 
poems, there are three literary references of some interest, only one of 
which deals with Coleridge’s work, viz. : 
Coleridge wrote his play (Osorio, not performd until 1812) wholly at ye Instigation 
_ of Sheridan—gave up some emoluments wholly on that account—delivered it to 
Lindley who gave it to Sheridan—Sheridan said it was impossible that anything 
could be better adapted for representation than ye two first acts and that the whole 
_was excellent for ye Closet. He lent it to Grey, Grey to Whitbread, Whitbread to 
_ Sir Francis Burdett and so on till at last Colleridge] heard Miss de Camp act one 
of ye Scenes in a public company. Meanwhile Sheridan will give no answer—will 
not even give audience to Coleridge. (Greenough, Diary, p. 198.) 


The others are as follows : 
Coleridge had one day been abusing Mrs. T. Robinson’s* poetry more than he 


_ * Mary Darby (Perdita) 1758-1800, m. T. Robinson secretly in 1774. She was an actress 
who performed with Garrick ; the author of songs, plays and novels, but is chiefly remem- 
bered as the mistress of George IV. and by the Romney portrait of her. Four poems to Perdita 
were written by Coleridge—one “ an exceedingly silly copy of verses,” apparently sent to 
Mrs. Robinson in a letter first published in Modern Language Notes, Feb., 1930 by E. L. 
Griggs, whose whole article on Coleridge and Mrs. Mary Robinson should be consulted by 
those interested in the subject. The verses, entitled A Stranger Minstrel, together with the 
poems Perdita, Alexus to Sappho, The Snow Drop and a four-lined fragment O’er her piled 
grave the gale of Evening sighs are printed in E. H. Coleridge’s edition of The Complete 
Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It is not possible to be sure which, if any of 
these, is the ‘‘ sonnet * referred to by Greenough. 
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thought it deserved—he therefore agreed with his friends that by way of atone- 
ment he should publish a sonnet* in praise of that lady in the public papers. He 
filled his sonnet with the most extravagant eulogy. A few days later he received a 
most highly complimentary letter from Mrs. Robinson in which she begged his 
acceptance of all her works, handsomely bound and printed on wire-wove paper. _ 
Thursday, Fune 27, 1799 op. cit. * 
I asked Coleridge’s opinion concerning the authenticity of Chatterton’s works. He 
mentioned Millfe]s’+ argument—viz. In Chatterton’s Glossary many words are 
so explained as to make sense of the text, but not so much sense as Chatterton might - 
have pointed out if he had been better versed in the ancient poets—Now in answer 
to this we may observe first that if Millfe]s had learning enough to find some pas- 
sages falsely illustrated in the Glossary—so perhaps Chatterton might have had with 
and sagacity enough to foresee that some Mill[e]s or other would arise and would — 
purposely misrender some passages in order that his story might hereafter appear 
more probable. Again—when Coleridge wrote his Greek ode, he first conceived 
the idea and afterwards hunted thro’ the several poets for words in which to 
cloth[e] those ideas. It would be the same with Chatterton, supposing his book to be 
a forgery—and in this case Chatterton would no more fully comprehend his own — 
writing than Coleridge does ye Greek—hence Mill[e]s’ argument rather confirms 
than refutes ye idea of Rowley’s not being the Author. 4 
At the end of June, Coleridge became impatient to return home and 
finally decided to leave G6ttingen with Chester on Midsummer Day. 
(Diary, p. 184): é 
but had not determined whether to go in one of Brandes’ Carriages, by the Extra 
Post, or by the Post Waggon to Hanover, to Brunswick, or to the Brocken ! Their 
bills were not yet paid, their cloaths not yet packed nor had the Carpenter yet made 
the box according to the directions they had given. 


A little persuasion induced them to take a carriage, add Carlyon and 
Greenough to the party, and proceed via the Brocken “‘ in order to see the - 
setting and rising Sun,” on foot thence to Blankenburg, and then “‘ travel — 
extra Post to Helmstadt and Wolfenbiittel and Brunswick.”’ This plan was 
carried out, Wolfenbiittel being included in the itinerary “‘ to enable 
Coleridge to make some inquiries after Lessing ” whose Life he proposed — 
to write. 
Sat., Fune 29. 


We wrote a letter to Prof. Lange who succeeded Lessing as secretary to the Library — 
intreating the honor of being allowed to call upon him. ‘The answer we received was 
that “the Library would be open at 2 o’clock.” There’s civility for you! We kne 
very well that the library was open all day. . . . At 2 precisely we went to the 
library, certain of meeting, as we thought, with Prof. Lange. Even then howeve’ 
to make up the measure of his rudeness, he did not appear. This incivility appeared — 
to us all the more heinous because there is nothing which so much strikes a stranger 
on coming to Germany as the wonderful liberality with which the professors and 
learned men are willing to pour upon you their information. . . . Chester and 


* The sonnet is not among his published poems, and the date being unknown, I have not 
succeeded in finding it. 


t Jeremiah Milles, 1714-1784, maintained the authenticity of the Rowley poems. 
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abhorred staying at Wolfenbiittel but Coleridge and Carlyon were desirous of 
avoiding exercise and easily proved that by this delay [of a night] we should not lose 
a moment of time. We therefore lounged away our time, listless, restless and un- 
comfortable. I scarce ever remember being so terribly hipped. 


The last entry which concerns us is on the following day, Fune 30 at 
Brunswick : 
p- 212 
One evening when drinking tea in Parry’s rooms, Coleridge had proposed all of a 
sudden to form a party to walk over Denmark, Norway and Sweden—I offered 
immediately to join it, but Parry would not. However, said he, if you are serious 
in your intention, I will write home and ask whether my father has any objections. 
This he did and Coleridge promised to wait 3 weeks for the answer. The answer 
did not arrive in time. Coleridge was impatient to return to his wife and family and 
as none of us thought it possible that Dr. Parry would consent on account of 
Frederic, he would wait no longer. The event turned out contrary to our ex- 
pectations. Parry received a letter yesterday approving the plan. . . . The mo- 
ment he received it he ordered one of Brandes’ carriages and set off with Frederic. 
_,.. They had arrived this morning. . . . The table d’hdte at the hotel d’Angle- 
terre is very good but not so sumptuous by any means as its general magnificence 
led us to expect. What most engaged our attention was the great care with which 
some of the company combed their hair with the fork. . . . We bought a Map of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, calculated the time and distance and after giving 
the subject a very full discussion, Coleridge declared it impossible for him now to be 
_ of the party—but promised to take the tour with us during the next Spring. After 
this Coleridge, Carlyon and myself walked to Richmond, a palace of the Duchess of 
_ Brunswick’s. 
Coleridge and Chester terribly disconcerted by the non arrival of their boxes. 


The friends parted on the following Wednesday (July 3rd) as we learn 
from a delightful letter of Coleridge to Greenough (dated July 6, 1799) 
which I am unfortunately not at present permitted to print in full. It 
contains a most amusing account of the poet’s interview at Helmstadt with 
one Beireis, a virtuoso collector and a gentleman whose vanity was almost 
incredible. Coleridge tried “‘ the Experiment whether I could not rise 
above Beireis’s Self Praises—in Vain ! My most extravagant compliments 
were as German Mustard to Cayenne Pepper!” 


_ He went straight to work—asked no questions—offered no Civilities—but full 
_ of himself ever, and Retching began instantly— You wish to see my Things— 
_ what do you wish to see >—To see all, or half or quarter is impossible in one or two 
_ days—name the collection—Pictures or Coins or Minerals or Anatomical Prepara- 
~ tions, or, or, or, or, or, etc., etc., etc.”” Now I had heard that his Coins and Mine- 
_ rals were really admirable, so I would not see them. I was afraid of too much Truth 
- that Poisoner of Imagination! . . . So I chose his Pictures—O Lord! It was a 
_ Treat. 

The letter concludes with a vivid description of the straits to which the 
ravellers were reduced by the non-arrival of their boxes : 


_ Ishould hear a cry of Stop Thief close at my ears with a safe Conscience—but if 
I caught only the echo of a Tally Ho ! I should climb up into a Tree ! You know me 
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too well to suspect Hyperbole—I stink damnably—and that’s the Truth! ... 
Marry—and my Books—I shall be ruined—on the Debtors’ Side in Newgate, Just 
5 Yards distant from Sodomy, Murder and House-breaking. Soul of Lessin ! 
Hover over my Boxes ! Ye Minnesanger ! Fly after them ! ; 


Our next information about his movements comes from an extract copied 
from a letter in answer to the above from Greenough, dated July 18, 1799: 
Your interview with the son of the Burgomeister [Beireis] at Miihlhausen (sic.) 
must indeed have been a treat. iy 


2 
Apparently there had been a second letter from Coleridge sent off from 
Cuxhaven which greatly pleased the recipients but “ gave us scarcely a: 
information—none respecting what after yourselves most interested 
your books and cloaths ”’ : 


However I am inclined to hope that they came to Hamburg in good time and that in’ 
spight of all your misfortunes, poor Chester and yourself were each on your returt 
to England master of a clean shirt and a Guinea! . . . Blum[enbach] talks of y: 
often and affectionately. He never sees us without lamenting your modesty in neve: 
having as yet shewn him any of your poetical writings . . . I took leave of you with-. 
out copying out your description of the Rosstrap—however as soon as it is finished: 
you will still be able in case of a dearth of news to cram it into some sly corner of! 
ye third page of a letter. a 


A gap of 18 months now took place in the intercourse between the poet 
and his Géttingen friends. The next reference I have found is in Green-- 
ough’s Journal, written at Nether Stowey, on Friday, Jan. 9, 1801. Tt is 
sufficiently important to be included in full : 4 


Journal, Nether Stowey, Friday, January 9, 1801. 
Called on Chester. . . . With regard to Col[e]ridge I learned that on his arrival in: 
England he repaired forthwith to Stowey, only stopping at Bath long enough to’ 
change horses, and having seen his family and friends there and corresponded for’ 
some time with Wordsworth who had taken his sister down to the North of Englands 
to settle there, he returned to London last April, stayed there 6 weeks and then wro re 
to his wife to pack up all his goods and chattels and follow him as soon as possible; 
since he had determined to leave Stowey and go to live in Cumberland. During 
these 6 weeks he got introduced to a number of booksellers of whom Longman ini 
Paternoster row proposed to him the translation of Schiller’s Piccolomini which he: 
at first declined. The offer however having been very handsome and liberal, he: 
afterwards accepted it and having written to Schiller an account of his intention,) 
received from him the MS. copy. He got a good deal of money by writing for the: 
Newspapers and more particularly the Morning Post of which paper he procured by 
these means so extensive a sale that the proprietor of it in gratitude offered to take 
him into partnership which he refused. | 

In order to make himself known he made his appearance 4 times a week in the 3rd 
row of the pit at Drury Lane. He was introduced to Godwin, to Horne Took 
whom he likes very much, to Sheridan whom he detests and several others of th 
great men of the Age. What conversation passed between him and Sheridan on the 
subject of his Osorio I cannot learn—He is reconciled to Southey.* 


* See Letters I, pp. 303-4, July 29, 1799. 
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Wordsworth shewed his play to Linley who proposed several alterations. Words- 
worth said he would not submit to having one syllable altered, that if in its present 


form it was not fit for the stage, he would try the experiment whether it was adopted 
for the closet. 


As yet however it has not been published. 

Coleridge and Wordsworth have now taken an house between them.* Their 
direction is Greta Hall, Keswick, Cumberland. Since his arrival there, he has been 
blessed with another boy, whom he has christened Derwent in honor of his favorite 
lake in that neighbourhood. 

He always speaks kindly of his countrymen at Géttingen and expressed to 
Chester his intention of writing to us as soon as he reached London. He told him that 
he had remitted to Carlyon the amount of his debt. 

He now seldom or never writes to his friends at Stowey—not even to Poole. The 
intelligence received of him is contained in a letter from Mrs. Coleridge to Miss 
Chester from which it appears that the wife is not so partial to her new residence as 
the husband and it is the general opinion that sooner or later they must return to 
Stowey. 

C. Lloyd lives in the North at no great distance from Keswick. 


~On Monday, April 13 of the same year, Coleridge writes that he 


heard lately with a deep emotion that you had visited Stowey and wrote immediately 
. for your Address. This evening I received it. 


_ He exonerates himself from blame because he had appeared neglectful : 
I should calumniate myself most vilely, if I should admit that I had really been for- 
getful or had felt one symptom of a cooling and alienated mind. Your name is 
- familiar with all whom I love yet where I have spoken of you once, I have thought 
of you a thousand times—aye, with the Heart’s thoughts. 


His silence had been due to pecuniary and domestic perplexities, to ill- 
health, ignorance of Greenough’s whereabouts, to his own removal to 
Greta Hall. He goes on to speak of his ill-health and his belief that he is 
likely soon to die. 

I wish to live, but I have kept my best hope so unprofan’d by Ambition, so pure from 
_ the love of Praise and I have so deep an intuition that to cease to be are sounds with- 
y out meaning, that though I wish to live, yet the Thought of Death is never for a 


moment accompanied by gloom, much less terror in my feelings or imagination. 


The remaining letters are of less interest, but all of them are worth 
publication, as well as the two from which the above passages are cited. 
Sy ° . ° ° 
it is to be hoped they may be printed in extenso before long, together with 
call the passages in Greenough’s Diary which refer to Coleridge. For he 
“never appears in a more attractive light than in these early years. It is 
therefore of real value to obtain more first-hand information about him 
and his doings at this period of his life. 


a arn cee 
_ * This was a mistake, Southey and Coleridge shared Greta Hall. Wordsworth was at 
Dove Cottage. 
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HYPOTHETICAL HISTORY 


By FRANCIS CLARKE 


F the mother of Edward III had been a man, he would have been the ~ 
rightful king of France. If Queen Elizabeth had been a woman, Eng- — 
land would not have been ruled by Scotsmen. The late Professor Free- i 
man, always anxious to emphasise the unity of history and the — 
fundamental identity of past with present problems, asked in a school 
examination paper between 1885 and 1892: If King Alfred were alive — 
now, what would he think of Home Rule ? and received one answer which — 
bears the stamp of finality: If King Alfred were alive now, he would be 
much too old to take any interest in politics. The imagining of hypothetical 
history is nevertheless an attractive diversion, and the collection of essays 
in this direction just published by Messrs. Longmans under the title 1f* 
provides an interesting and varied entertainment. The eleven contributors 
include M. André Maurois, who assumes that Louis XVI had an atom 
of firmness ; Herr Emil Ludwig, who averts all the woes of the world and 
William by postulating that the Emperor Frederick did not have cancer ; 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who supposes that Drouet failed to check the flight of 
Louis XVI at Varennes, and sees Europe in 1931 unified under a 
Hapsburg Emperor at Vienna and Great Britain pledged not to build 
warships ; and Mr. Harold Nicolson, who shows us a mellowed and 
enfeebled one-legged Byron taking refuge on the throne of Greece from 


the persecution of an English mistress, only to fall under the domination _ 


of a masterful wife and leave the affairs of his kingdom to the dictatorial 
care of a masterful Italian nobleman. Let us dwell a little longer on three 
or four other speculations. 

Mr. Guedalla deals with the history of Granada since the hypothetical 
failure in 1492 of the last Christian attempt to conquer that kingdom and — 


thus complete the recovery of the Spanish peninsula from Islam. After — 


the total annihilation of the Christian army, which the historian can now 
perceive to have been the inevitable outcome of economic forces, all the 


efforts of Queen Isabella to obtain the support of her Castilian subjects 
for a continuance of the war were in vain; even the announcement that _ 


America would shortly be discovered was unavailing to revive the courage 


of the Cortes, and was received in gloomy silence. So Granada was per- 


force left alone, to receive in the sixteenth century numerous refugees 
from Spanish religious persecution, and to develop that flourishi 


intellectual and artistic civilisation with whose products we are familiar, 


centred in the great University of Granada, whose mathematicians first 
mastered the principles of Proportional Representation. In the Peninsular 


* If. By Various AutHors. Longmans. 21s. [Note: this volume happens to be edited 
by the Editor of the Lonpon Mercury, and we have always observed a strict rule to boycott 
our own external activities. But our direct share in this book is very small, and if it sells a 
million copies we shall get no more money, so an exception may be made—Ed. L.M]. 

‘ 
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War the violent gallantries of some French soldiers escaped from Baylen 
brought about the alliance of Granada with Great Britain against Napoleon; 
Moorish cavalry played a decisive part at Vittoria, and the ears of Joseph 
Buonaparte were laid in triumph upon the table of the House of Commons. 
In 1865 our relations with this ancient ally were temporarily clouded by 
the mysterious disappearance of a young Englishman, one Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Royal Seraglio, 
and the evasive and unsatisfactory attitude adopted by the Grand Vizier, 
B. Disraeli, towards the demands of Lord Palmerston for redress. Eventu- 
ally, however, the relatives of the vanished Englishman were found willing 
to accept a moderate cash payment in full settlement of their claims, and 
Palmerston announced the terms of a general agreement to the House of 
Commons in his famous Civis Romanus speech. In the war of 1914-18 
the arrangement of an Allied Loan on favourable terms inspired the govern- 
ment and people of Granada with a generous enthusiasm for the cause of 
liberty and humanity ; the Granadine army took its place at the front under 
the personal command of King Boabdil V, already a familiar figure to 
English racegoers ; and at the peace settlement in 1919 Granada accepted 
the mandate for Spain. Mr. Guedalla is in excellent form. He illustrates 
the most important episodes in the modern history of Granada by means of 
_a well-balanced and judiciously selected series of extracts from original 
sources and standard authorities, which supplies a long-felt want, and will 
be welcomed gratefully by all teachers of the subject. 
Mr. Winston Churchill writes what would have been written if Lee had 
_- won the battle of Gettysburg aboutwhat would have happened if he had not. 
After winning the battle and occupying Washington, the first action of the 
_ Confederate general, whose prestige now threw Jefferson Davis irresistibly 
_ into the shade, was to proclaim the abolition of slavery ; whereupon within 
a month the British Empire made a formal treaty of alliance with the 
Confederacy, and President Lincoln recognised that the reconquest of the 
South had become impossible. The war was ended in September 1863 
_ by a treaty between the Union and the Confederacy, declaring the inde- 
_ pendence of the South and the freedom of the slaves. But the Union 
remained at heart unreconciled to the severance ; the Confederacy had to 
_ find employment for a large and victorious army in the conquest of Mexico ; 
and with the growth of wealth and population, especially in the North, 
there developed inevitably a furious race of armaments and counter- 
armaments between North and South which necessarily involved Canada 
and the British Empire also. Until in 1905, when the Russo-Japanese 
__-war was in progress, and the danger was realised and resented by all re- 
sponsible people of a general conflict precipitated by some such untoward 
incident as that of the Dogger Bank and involving the whole North 
American continent, the efforts of President Roosevelt and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour brought forth good out of evil, and the Covenant of the English- 
speaking Association made the inhabitants of the Empire, the Union and 
the Confederacy citizens of a single community for the maintenance of 
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peace among themselves and the prevention of war among outside powers, 
without interfering with the internal arrangements of any member. And 
when the crisis of August 1914 threatened to involve all Europe in an in- 
calculably destructive war, the Association, then holding its third triennial 
Disarmament Conference, accompanied its offer of mediation to all the 
mobilised powers with an announcement that “ failing a peaceful outcome 
the Association must deem itself ipso facto at war with any power in either — 
combination whose troops invaded the territory of its neighbour.” The — 
result was a peaceful settlement of all difficulties ; since when the dis- 
armament of Europe has been brought into harmony with the disarmament 
of the English-speaking countries, and the Emperor Wilhelm II is hoping 
to realise in 1932, at the Pan-European Conference of Berlin, that dream 
of an United States of Europe which the spectacle of Anglo-Saxon unity 
and prosperity has naturally inspired. But for Lee’s victory at Gettysburg, 
it is only too likely that the crisis of 1914 would have brought about a 
devastating war. In that case we might now be paying income-tax at 
four or five shillings in the pound ; we might have two and a half million” 
unemployed ; the Emperor Wilhelm II might be a dethroned and dis- — 
credited exile. In the narrower sphere of our party history the results” 
of Gettysburg have also been notable. It enabled Gladstone to become the © 
greatest of Conservative Empire and Commonwealth builders : 


No one can say that Gladstone’s reunion with the Tories would have been 
achieved apart from Gettysburg and Lee’s declaration at Washington. . . . How 
easily he might have persuaded himself that he, a Tory and authoritarian to the 
finger-tips, was fitted to be the popular, and even populist, leader of the working — 
classes. There might in this event have stood to his credit nothing but sentimental 
pap, pusillanimous surrenders of British interests, and the easy and relaxing cos- 
mopolitanism which would in practice have made him the friend of every country — 
but his own. 


Similarly Disraeli, who otherwise might have continued in his unnatural _ 
position as leader of the Conservative party, found his true place, in conse- _ 
quence of Gettysburg, at the head of those democratic and Liberal elements 
to which he naturally belonged, and became the author of those great 
measures of social and industrial reform, which might otherwise have been 
postponed till the twentieth century and carried into execution by some 
upstart from Scotland, Ireland, or even Wales. : 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher tells us what happened after Waterloo when — 
Napoleon, instead of surrendering himself to Captain Maitland of H.M.S. 
Bellerophon, embarked in a Danish ship at La Rochelle and escaped to — 
America. The Emperor was able to claim the sympathy of Americans as _ 
the scourge of Pope and Bishops, the friend of Protestants and Jews, the 
protector of liberty everywhere against the despotic yoke of perfidious 
Albion ; and to appeal for the support of Canada as the restorer of Catholic- 
ism and Papal authority in France, ready now to liberate a nation of 
French Catholics from the tyrannous rule of a Protestant alien. He soon — 
came to the conclusion, however, that after all his prospects would be 
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better in the South. Hollywood was not yet a magnet of showmanship ; 
but in the course of an eighteen months’ residence at New Orleans he 
became the largest slave owner in the Southern States and organised the 
conquest of South America. But as President of a Federal Republic 
embracing the whole of the southern continent he disappointed the liberal 
hopes of Jefferson without satisfying his own ambition. ‘“ This,” he said, 
“is a country of vast mountains and small minds. There is more life in a 
village of Provence than in the whole province of Peru.” So the news of 
trouble in India, reaching him in the autumn of 1818, inspired a hope of 
avenging the battle of Waterloo on the plains of Bengal ; and the South 
American Republic awoke one morning to find Joseph Buonaparte acting 
as Deputy for the President Napoleon, who had sailed with a small com- 
pany of old companions in arms and deserters from the British navy on the 
Chilian vessel Galvanino, only to meet his end with the entire ship’s com- 
pany in a gale off Java. The reader is thus compelled to forgo the pleasure 
of further hypothetical history from Mr. Fisher’s pen, with Napoleon as 
a leader of Mahrattas or Pindaris; but within the limits observed he 
enjoys an abundance of Napoleonic buffooneries and Napoleonic sayings, 
some of them too Napoleonic to have been uttered by anybody but the 
Warden of New College : 


America is not a state, but a company of exploitation. The policy of Providence 
is to sprinkle this continent with individuals. The function of the statesman is to 
manoeuvre with masses. I tell you that the North American does not understand 
politics, and has no need of politics. He wants to get rich, and he is right. To 
develop the resources of the continent by mining, farming, manufacturing, that is 
his destiny, but it is not a fate which I desire to share. 


I am inclined to prefer the authentic human simplicity of the first 
_ Napoleonic words I ever read, happening by chance to open some volume 
_ or other of Letters Additional or Correspondence Unedited at a date soon 
_ after the battle of Vittoria : | 

‘ Let Marshal Jourdan be allowed to retire, and let me hear of him no more.... 


~ But Mr. Fisher’s contribution (which by the way introduces numerous 
is undoubtedly one of the most interesting and amusing, the most 
skilfully imagined and written in this volume. He does not appear to 
suggest that the world to-day would be in any way different had his hypo- 
_ thesis been a realised actuality ; and we may presume that he would agree 
on the whole with M. Maurois and his Archangel : 
‘The celestial historian whose task it is to compare these possibilities, more 
i numerous than the grains of sand on the river bank, soon discovers that the history 
___ of human societies, viewed over a fairly long period, is always more or less the same. 
The facts change ; on one hypothesis there is a little more suffering, on another a 


pe little more order, but a hundred years sooner or a hundred years later, things reach 
F the same point. ... Without the Revolution the French monarchy never- 
theless transforms itself, first into a constitutional monarchy, then into a demo- 


cratic monarchy resting on universal suffrage. . . . That is done by successive 
stages, like the English electoral reforms. . . . 
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Queen Elizabeth, an examination candidate once declared, did not want 
to execute Mary Queen of Scots ; but she blew up her husband, and went 
off with Dr. Boswell, so they cut off her head, greatly against her will. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton (If Don John of Austria had married Mary Queen — 
of Scots) inevitably says a number of good things in an epigrammatic way, © 
but suffers from a certain disability in this form of literary composition, — 
inasmuch as his actual history is sometimes quite as imaginary as his 
hypothetical history, and the line is apt to get blurred between what he — 
thinks might have happened and what he thinks did happen. Let us havea 
quotation from Mr. Chesterton to begin with : 


It has been remarked, and not untruly, that the Papacy seemed curiously negli- 
gent of the northern danger from Protestantism. It was; but chiefly because it 
was not at all negligent of the eastern danger from Islam. Throughout all that period 
Pope after Pope issued appeal after appeal to the princes of Europe to combine 
in defence of all Christendom against the Asiatic attack. They had hardly any 
response ; and only ascratch fleet of their own galleys with some Venetian, Genoes 
and others, could be sent to stop the Turk from sweeping the whole Mediterranean. 
This is the huge historic fact which the northern doctrinal quarrels have concealed ; __ 
and that is why I am not concerned here with the northern doctrinal quarrels. That 
age was not the age of the Reformation. It was the age of the last great Asiatic 
invasion, which very nearly destroyed Europe. About the time the Reformation 
was beginning, the Turks, in the very middle of Europe, destroyed at a blow the 
ancient kingdom of Bohemia. About the time the Reformation had finished its — 
work, the hordes out of Asia were besieging Vienna. They were foiled by the stroke 


But they came as near as that to submerging the cities of Europe. 


Mr. Chesterton’s main propositions appear to be: . 
(1) That the conflict between Christendom and Islam was more im- 
ee Be in the sixteenth century (for Christendom anyway) than the con- 
ict between Catholicism and Protestantism. ; 

(2) That the Popes of that period recognised this fact, and for this reason - 
neglected the struggle against Protestantism, in order to concentrate their 
rae and the resources of Christendom upon the struggle against 

slam. 

(3) That the sea-fight of Lepanto was a decisive event in the struggle - 
aaah Islam, the victory which saved Christendom from the Turkish 

anger. a 

(4) That a marriage between Mary Queen of Scots and Don John o 
Austria, the victorious commander at Lepanto, would have filled Scotland | 
and England with the spirit of crusading chivalry, diverted their attention 
from Protestant heresy and domestic Faction to the war against Islam, 
saved us from the rule of unchivalrous grubs like Cecil, reunited Britain . 
more firmly to Europe and perhaps undone the disruption of Christendom. 

Well, I am not God Almighty, as Gladstone said in what year I have been 
unable to discover, and it was the truest thing he ever did say, and it wow. 
be very rash for myself or the reader to assume that, wherever my notio 
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either of what did happen or of what would have happened is in contra- 
diction with Mr. Chesterton’s, he is wrong and I am right ; nevertheless I 
venture to assert with some confidence that the premises laid down in the 
first three propositions are quite remote from the truth, and therefore the 
conclusion embodied in the fourth proposition ipso facto falls to the ground. 
The conflict between Christendom and Islam in the sixteenth century was 
not of decisive importance to either. Orthodox Greek Christendom, which 
had never recovered from the Latin conquest of the Greek Empire in 
1204 and the ensuing attempt to impose Latin social and ecclesiastical 
organisation upon a people to whom they were alien, enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the Sultan as political head of the Orthodox Church, and had 
nothing to lose by Turkish or to gain by Latin rule. The Sultan for his part 
was far less concerned with any conflict against Christian heretics, whether 
_of Rome or of Wittenberg or of Geneva, than with the conflict against the 
Mahommedan heretics of Persia, and rightly, from the practical as well as 
the ideal point of view, for his armed forces were superior to those of the 
Shiites and decisively inferior to those of Latin Christendom. The Pope, 
so far as religious motives determined his policy, was far less concerned 
with the conflict against Islam, or the liberation or conquest or conversion 
_ of the Christian subjects of Islam, than with the progress of Protestantism, 
and rightly so, for Islam had neither the desire nor the power to inflict 
serious injury upon Latin Christendom and the Protestants had both. 
What can Mr. Chesterton tell us about operations of the Jesuits against 
Islam ? When the Papacy ignored or crossed the interest of Catholicism 
in conflict with Protestantism it was not to unify Christendom against 
Islam but to promote the political interest of the Pope as an Italian terri- 
_ torial prince, and also perhaps as unlimited monarchical head of the Latin 
hierarchy. When Charles V was engaged in his decisive struggle with the 
German Protestants between 1546 and 1552 (in 1548 he appeared to have 
_ crushed them once and for all), the Pope helped to save Protestantism by 
_ quarrelling violently with this devout Catholic Emperor, not about Islam, 
but about the possession of Parma and Piacenza. ‘The Papacy in the first 
half of the sixteenth century was concerned on the whole more with 
territorial than with ecclesiastical interests, and in the ecclesiastical sphere 
more with discipline than with dogma. After the Council of Trent, when 
the Papal monarchy was securely established over the Catholic world, politi- 
cal motives fall temporarily into the background, the Counter-Reformation 
_ popes were certainly actuated more by a concern for the religious interest 
of Latin Christendom—and to suggest that they thought the fight against 
Islam more important for those interests than the fightagainst Protestantism 
_is to ignore the facts. Pius V, who brought about the coalition of maritime _ 
powers which won the victory of Lepanto, would have been much aston- 
‘ished at such an accusation. The six years of his pontificate were filled with 
the most energetic and implacable warfare against Protestantism in all 
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help the Catholics in France, and instructed to grant no quarter to Hugue- 


nots—a nice way to neglect the struggle against Protestantism and 


unite Christendom against Islam.! But the Popes had really little fear 
of Islam, and they were quite right. The military and naval forces of 
Islam were not such as to threaten Latin Christendom with serious 
danger. Turkish infantry had no chance against Swiss, German or 
Spanish ; Turkish artillery was utterly inadequate for the reduction of 
fortified places in Central or Western Europe; the Turkish fleets were 
far below the Venetian and Genoese in equipment and seamanship. 
These facts were apparently well known to the Turkish government and 
to the Christian governments, especially the government of Venice, which 


was most directly and vitally concerned. They were not universally — 


realised, of course, by laymen, who sometimes regarded the Turkish Peril 


as an irresistible bogey like the Yellow Peril or the Russian Peril of our own — 


days ; and it was not to the interest of governments that a delusion which 
made people readier to pay with their money or their lives for real or 


1a rf 


alleged crusading expeditions should be too explicitly discouraged. But — 


the Turks were most careful throughout the century to avoid conflict, as_ 
far as possible, with any really formidable Christian force by land or sea. 
They pursued this policy with success by land throughout the century, and 
by sea with the solitary exception of the tragic blunder and muddle which 
led to Lepanto. By land their chief success was the victory of Mohacs in 
1526, where they overthrew the chivalrous, obsolete, disorganised, un- 


disciplined and incompetent forces of the ancient kingdom of Hungary, — 
where the chivalrous nobles had recently found more congenial em- — 


ployment in repressing with the accustomed chivalrous barbarity certain 
peasant revolts, capturing the “king” of the peasant “ Crusaders ” 
and sitting him chivalrously on a red-hot throne with a red-hot crown on 


his head. As for destroying the ancient kingdom of Bohemia, the Turks | 


never touched it at all. I do not believe they ever set foot on Bohemian 


soil ; certainly not in force. It is true that at Mohacs, which is in Hungary © 


and remote from Bohemia, they defeated and killed the king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, who was himself neither Bohemian nor Hungarian, but a 


member of the Lithuanian family of Jagello, which since 1387 had ruled the _ 


kingdom of Poland. Ifthe ancient kingdom of Bohemia was ever destroyed 


at one blow, it was not by the Turks at Mohacs but by the Catholics at the 
White Mountain in 1620, upon which battle there followed immediately — 


the destruction of Bohemian liberties and the confiscation of Bohemian 
lands to the profit of an immigrant, international and cosmopolitar 


else. Three re after Mohacs the Turks laid siege to Vienna and were 
repulsed with little difficulty. Three years later again, they advanced once 


more against Austria, but retired without risking a battle on discovering 
that they were likely to meet with formidable opposition. Thereafter for 
more than a century the Turkish menace by land was negligible. By sea 
meanwhile the Turks confined themselves mainly to attacks upon the 

5 


aristocracy recruited from Spain, Italy, Flanders and I know not where — 
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weaker maritime powers, took no part except by an insignificant coast raid 
or two in the Italian wars, avoided conflict with Venetian or Genoese 
fleets, conquered one or two Venetian and Genoese islands in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and extorted peace and concession from Venice when 
necessary by refusing export licences for Turkish and Black Sea corn, with 
which Venice was unable to dispense : a formidable economic weapon in 
Turkish hands against Venice, but not against Christendom as a whole. 
Turkey had some other advantages over Christian powers which to some 
extent mitigated her military and naval inferiorities: more orderly 
government, better financial administration, religious toleration for 
Christians and Jews as well, a readiness to use and reward foreign talent, 
regularity and generosity in the payment of her fleets and armies, which 
were therefore more trustworthy, especially for the purposes of a pro- 
longed campaign : but such factors could not convert a minus into a plus. 
It is true that before Lepanto the Turks had not been defeated in a great 
naval battle. They had not fought one. 

I do not know what Mr. Chesterton means by calling the Christian fleet 
at Lepanto a scratch fleet of Papal galleys with some Venetian, Genoese 
and others. He seems to think the Venetians and Genoese quite unim- 
portant ; they were the strongest naval powers in the Mediterranean. 
Perhaps he thinks the navy of Bohemia ought to have been there ;_ it was 
of course fully occupied defending the sea-coast of that ancient kingdom. 
Perhaps, nay rather probably, he thinks the Atlantic and North Sea fleets 

of France, England, the Hanseatic towns and the Scandinavian kingdoms 
should have been sent ; they would have been useless in a Mediterranean 
naval battle, which was still a galley-fight won by oars and ramming and 
grappling and boarding. Lepanto began as a battle and ended as a massacre : 
what is surprising about it is the fact that the Turks with their technical in- 
feriority were able to make a battle of it for so long. Finally, Lepanto was 
of no historical importance whatever. There was as much and as little 
danger to Christendom from Islam after the battle as before. It destroyed 
‘the illusion of Turkish maritime invincibility in the minds of ignorant 
laymen, and that was all. It had been occasioned by the recent ‘Turkish 
‘conquest of Cyprus ; Cyprus remained in Turkish hands, and Christen- 
lom was apparently none the worse. The real importance of Lepanto is 
ot historical but literary. In the twentieth century it inspired Mr. Chester- 
on to write one of the finest ballad poems in our language, full of mag- 
nificent monosyllabic feet which are an aesthetic joy and an intellectual 
‘stimulus to any reader interested in the theory of prosody : 


‘@ Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

? Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Sy In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 
- 


Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle-drums, 

“a Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, and he 

a comes. 

‘I wish Mr. Chesterton would write less history and more poetry. 
\ 
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The Pioneer of the Thriller 
By MALCOLM ELWIN 
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HY nobody has yet supplied a biography of Wilkie Collins is” 

one of the mysteries of modern letters. Apart from the facts that 

he was a writer of brilliant originality and one of the most 
popular novelists in the golden age of the literary serial, his” 

intimacy with Dickens alone might have been expected to recommend him — 
to the biographer. On the other hand, it may be that his reputation, like _ 
his writings, has suffered by indiscriminate comparison with that of a 


more illustrious friend, with the result that he is regarded in the light of an 
understrapper, a competent but uninspired imitator, a mere disciple of — 
Dickens. The falsity of this conception is apparent to those who have read 
even sparingly of his writings, and a critic of the eminence of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has boldly declared his conviction that the work of Dickens in his later 
period—from Bleak House onwards—bears the definite impress of the 
influence of Collins. A more likely reason for the biographer’s forbearance, 
odd as it may seem in application to a man so closely in touch with his 
contemporaries, is the absence of material. Like Charles Reade, he was a 
bachelor and therefore neglected to provide himself, in accordance with 
Victorian custom, with a dutiful son or daughter to compile a reverential 
memoir after his death. It happened that he had preserved Dickens’s letters 
to him, a selection from which was published under the direction of the — 
latter’s sister-in-law.* Unfortunately, Dickens, observing a rule which, — 
as he told Macready, was made on account of the ‘“‘ improper uses of — 
confidential letters in the addressing of them to a public audience,” — 
destroyed his side of the correspondence. Reade, with whom Collins was — 
scarcely less intimate at a later date, preserved his letters, along with many | 
others from contemporary celebrities, in a couple of voluminous scrap- — 
books, which appear to have been either lost, Amero, or, most likely 
split up and sold in separate lots to collectors overseas. Thus circumstances 
have conspired to thwart the prospective biographer. in 
William Wilkie Collins was born in London on January 8, 1824, the 
elder son of William Collins, R.A., a gifted painter of landscape and rustic 
scenes, and a Miss Harriet Geddes, whose sister, Mrs. Carpenter, was a 
portrait-painter. His godfather was Sir David Wilkie. He was educated 
at a private school, spent three years in Italy with his father during hi 
early teens, and grew up in the artistic atmosphere of his parents’ Londo: 
home. He was hardly more than twenty-one when he completed his first _ 
novel and submitted it vainly to “‘ every publisher of fiction in London.” — 


* Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins. Selected by Georgina Hogarth. Edited by — 


Laurence Hutton. London, 1892. (First published in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Sept . 
Nov., 1891). ‘3 
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Undismayed, he began an historical novel about the Gothic invasion 
of Rome, inspired by Bulwer Lytton’s success with Rienzi and The Last 
Days of Pompeu. But, at the beginning of 1847, his father died, and 
the son laid his novel aside to undertake the dutiful task of a biography. 
The Life of William Collins, Esq., R.A.., by his Son, with a dedication to 
Sir Robert Peel, appeared in two volumes late in 1848. A copy lately 
examined in a famous library was “ uncut and unopened ” after eighty-two 
years ; it might, without loss of profit, have continued so, for the book is a 
fair sample of that type of biography which Victorian sons and daughters 
loved to lay like tombstones on their parents’ graves. 
Having completed his biographical labours, Collins returned to his 
historical novel, finished it, and despatched it to Henry Colburn. The 
famous publisher promptly refused it, but his no less celebrated rival, 
Richard Bentley, as readily accepted it. Antonina, on its appearance early 
in 1850, was received by the reviewers—as Collins himself recorded eleven 
years later—with “ such a chorus of praise as has never been sung over me 
since.” ‘The modern reader will hardly awaken an echo of their enthusiasm ; 
he will rather agree with Mr. Michael Sadleir that Antonina is ‘‘ essentially 
a first book—painstaking, over-elaborate, and dull.” But the enthusiasm 
of the reviewers was more opportune than their better discernment would 
have been, for it afforded the fuel of encouragement to Collins’s youthful 
fire and decided him to persevere with his career as a novelist. The 
reception of Basil—published at the close of 1852—was even more sur- 
prising, for the book “‘ was condemned off-hand, by a certain class of 
readers, as an outrage on their sense of propriety.” As an illustration of the 
ease with which mid-Victorian susceptibilities were shocked, Basil retains 
the interest of a museum curiosity ; its readers may readily realise the sensa- 
‘tion created by Lady Audley’s Secret and the indignation inspiring the 
charges of indecency against Charles Reade when he published Griffith 
Gaunt and A Terrible Temptation. Briefly, the plot is this: the hero, a 
gentleman of fortune, falls in love with a linen-draper’s daughter, honour- 
ably approaches the plebeian father for permission to pay his addresses, 
-and allows himself to be persuaded into a private marriage, the consum- 
‘mation of which is to be delayed for a year. On the last night of the pro- 
bationary year, the girl is seduced by her father’s confidential clerk, who 
‘makes a sudden and belated appearance as the lifelong enemy of the hero’s 
family. The remainder is anti-climax, the death of the villain, Mannion, 
following upon that of the erring girl. The tale is unworthy of Collins, for 
the construction is clumsy and the motives dramatically inadequate. The 
heroine’s seduction, which comprised the ‘“‘ outrage ” upon propriety, is 
offensive to a delicate sense solely on account of the trivial nature of her 
temptation. Basil is a consummate ass, but, even so, he is sexually more 
attractive than the middle-aged Mannion. Moreover, the sensual side of 
the girl’s character is insufficiently shown ; her vulgar and petty traits serve 

solely to lessen the value of her virtue and, consequently, the dramatic 


Ss of her seduction. 
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Bulwer’s influence again predominates—the sombre, fatalistic Bulwer of 
Night and Morning and Lucretia, both of which appeared in the middle 
forties, when the youthful Collins was thinking of being a novelist. But, 
after Basil, a more powerful influence than Bulwer’s begins to appear. 
Collins made the acquaintance of Dickens early in 1851, being introduced 
by Augustus Egg to play a small part in the novelist’s production of 
Bulwer’s comedy, Not so Bad as we Seem. Gradually the acquaintance 
matured into friendship. Collins’s first contribution to Household Words— _ 
a story in two numbers, Gabriel’s Marriage, subsequently reprinted as the 
Nun’s Story in After Dark—appeared in the spring of ’53, and he went to’ 
Italy with Egg and Dickens the following autumn. He was then writing — 
Hide and Seek, soon after the appearance of which in June, 1854, Dickens 
wrote to his sister-in-law : i 


I think it far away the cleverest novel I have ever seen written by a new hand. 
It is in some respects masterly. ‘‘ Valentine Blyth ” is as original and as well done 
as anything can be. The scene where he shows his pictures is full of an admirable, 
humour. Old Mat is admirably done. In short, I call it a very remarkable book, — 
and I have been very much surprised by its great merit. ‘ 


This enthusiasm is pardonable, for Hide and Seek is surely one of the most 
successful imitations of Dickens’s own inimitable style. Blyth is essentially 
Dickensian, as is the motherly Mrs. Peckover ; the pathetic sympathy i 
affliction between Madonna and Mrs. Blyth is dwelt upon with the “ fawn- 
ing fondness ” characteristic of Dickens in his sentimental mood ; the ~ 
whole atmosphere of the circus and the character of Mr. Jubber belong to — 
the same inspiration as Squeers and Creakle, Bumble and Murdstone. — 
Even the manner of the narrative is sometimes studiously cultivated : 


Mr. Blyth is soon heard again in the hall, talking at a prodigious rate, without one ~ 
audible word of answer proceeding from any other voice. The door of the dining- — 
room, which has swung to, is suddenly pushed open, jostling the outraged Vance, — 
who stands near it, into such a miserably undignified position flat against the wall, 
that the young ladies begin to titter behind their handkerchiefs as they look at him. 
Valentine enters, leading in Mrs. Peckover and the deaf and dumb child, with 
such an air of supreme happiness, that he looks absolutely handsome for the 
moment. The rector,who is, in the best and noblest sense of the word, a gentleman, 
receives Mrs. Peckover as politely and cordially as he would have received the best 
lady in Rubbleford. Mrs. Joyce comes forward with him, very kind too, but a little 
reserved in her manner, nevertheless ; being possibly apprehensive that any woman 
connected with the circus must be tainted with some slight flavour of Miss Florinda — 
Beverley. The young ladies drop down into the most charming positions on either 
side of the child, and fall straightway into fits of ecstasy over her beauty. The dog - 
walks up and pokes his great honest muzzle among them companionably. Vance 
stands rigid against the wall, and disapproves strongly of the whole proceeding. 

Poor Mrs. Peckover ! She had never been in such a house as the Rectory, she 
had never spoken to a doctor of divinity before in her life. She was very hot and 
red and trembling, and made fearful mistakes in grammar, and clung as shyly t 
Mr. Blyth as if she had been a little girl. § 
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There is nothing of Wilkie Collins in this ; it is ‘“‘ Boz” at second-hand. be 
The “ mystery ” of Arthur Carr is very transparent and reveals no promise — 
of the author’s famous skill in plot-weaving. There is, however, one — 
feature of the tale which foreshadows an idiosyncrasy common to several of — 
his subsequent novels. In the preface, an indispensable adjunct to all his _ 
books, he calls attention to the fact that his heroine is a deaf mute. His 
original inspiration possibly being Bulwer’s Nydia in The Last Days of q 
Pompeii, he remained always enamoured of the idea of physical infirmity — 
as a curiosity of character. In Man and Wife, Hester Dethridge feigns to — 
be dumb, Miserrimus Dexter, in The Law and the Lady, has no legs, and the 
heroine of Poor Miss Finch is blind. Similarly he makes play with the 
mentally deficient—usually a demented or distracted woman, suffering 
from a delusion or the burden of a guilty secret, like the character supplying 
the title of The Woman in White, Sarah Leeson in The Dead Secret, Rosanna 
in The Moonstone, and Mrs. Ellmother in I Say No. r } 

The dedication of Hide and Seek to Dickens marks the beginning of 
intimacy between the pair. Collins became a regular contributor to 
Household Words, and so impressed the editor with his originality and 
industry that, in the autumn of 1856, he was taken on the staff of the © 
journal. Clearly Dickens drove a shrewd bargain, and he knew it. He 
admitted to his sub-editor, W. H. Wills, that they would be no more than 
twenty pounds a year out of pocket by retaining Collins at a weekly salary 
of five guineas ; in return, he secured the services, not only of an able 
contributor, but of the collaborator of his choice. Already Collins had 
collaborated with him in a Christmas number (The Holly Tree) and shown 
himself “‘ very suggestive, and exceedingly quick to take my notions.” 
His only objection to the arrangement was that, as his contributions, 
according to the rule of the journal, must be unsigned, his work would 
not be bringing his name before the public. Dickens dismissed this with 
the assurance that he could have the right of collecting his writings and that 
““a confusion of authorship . . . would be a far greater service than dis- 
service to him.” After Hide and Seek, obviously only the most perspicacious 
of critics could be expected to detect the diamonds of Dickens from the 
brilliants of Collins in the dusk of anonymity and, as they both encouraged. 
the mystification, it was, as Collins declared, ‘‘ amusing to see the re- 
viewers point out a passage of mine as an example of Dickens’s peculiar 
vein, and in the next sentence comment on a paragraph of Dickens’s asa 
sample of Wilkie Collins’s sensational style.” = 

When the issue of Household Words concluded, and Dickens, in partner- 
ship with Wills, began All the Year Round, Collins was industrious in 
support of the new venture. Besides assisting with the editorial, he 
contributed the short stories collected in The Queen of Hearts. Then, when 
A Tale of Two Cities had run its span, there began, on November 26, 18 59, 
the serial course of The Woman in White. Dickens had written his opinion 


of the opening chapters in the previous January : 
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_ Ihave read this book with great care and attention. There can be no doubt that 
it 1s a very great advance on all your former writing, and most especially in respect 
of tenderness. In character it is excellent. Mr. Fairlie is as good as the lawyer, and 
the lawyer as good as he. Mrs. Vesey and Miss Halcombe, in their different ways, 
equally meritorious. Sir Percival also is most skilfully shown, though I doubt 
(you see what small points I come to) whether any man ever showed uneasiness by 
hand or foot without being forced by nature to show it in his face too. The story is 
very interesting, and the writing of it admirable. 


In the autumn of 1857 Collins was no more than a valued contributor 
to All the Year Round ; twelve months later, he was one of the six most 
popular novelists of the day and the prey of every prominent publisher 
and editor. His head was not turned by success. Dickens, genuinely 
pleased, remarked wisely to Wills : ‘“‘ His quality of taking pains, united 
to natural quickness, will always get him on.”’ He applied himself diligently 
to the task of repeating his success, and for seven years he maintained the 
standard he had set up. He wrote No Name for All the Year Round in 1862, 
Armadale, a novel of abnormal length, ran through twenty numbers of the 
Cornhill Magazine, beginning in November, 1864, and The Moonstone 
appeared in All the Year Round during 1868. While these three books 
maintained the standard of The Woman in White, they were also written in 
the same style. Brilliant in conception, remarkable for a dexterous in- 
-genuity in construction, replete with provocative perplexity, imaginative 
variety, and a peculiarly simple vigour, they form a quartette of enthralling 
romances as entertaining as any of their kind. But, after The Moonstone, 
‘there came a change—a change which, lamentably but unmistakably, was 
the beginning of a definite decline. 

Two distinct influences indirectly instigated this decline. The more 
obvious was ill-health. As early as 1862, when No Name was appearing as 
a serial, he was so ill that he confessed a fear to Dickens that he might fail 

to keep ahead of publication with the story. The experience was repeated 

during the writing of The Moonstone, for, as he himself relates, “‘ at the 
time when my mother lay dying in her little cottage in the country, I was 
struck prostrate, in London—crippled in every limb by the torture of 
rheumatic gout.”’ The complaint afflicted him for the rest of his life, not 
merely harrassing him with the accompanying infirmity and pain, but 
seriously injuring his sight. 

The other cause of the decline was his friendship with Charles Reade. 
When, owing to the state of his health, his official connection with the 
‘editorial conduct of All the Year Round came to a close in 1863, his close 
professional relations with Dickens languished. Their personal friendship 
continued, but their literary exchanges were almost entirely concerned with 
the drama. Collins, like Dickens, cherished a vain ambition to attain 
celebrity as a dramatist and, throughout their acquaintance, they shared a 
‘common passion as theatrical amateurs. In Reade, they encountered an 
enthusiasm surpassing their own in fervour, for that eccentric genius was a 
life-long victim of the love of the footlights. It was probably he who 
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inspired Collins with the habit of dramatising his novels in order to 
preserve what he christened the “ stage-right.”” Reade’s acquaintance with © 
Dickens dated from 1859 ; he doubtless became intimate with Collins, as 
with Dickens, when his novel, Hard Cash, appeared in All the Year Round — 
during 1863. Their intimacy increased rapidly; in the late ’sixties they were — 
fellow-guests at Gadshill, Collins actively espoused Reade’s cause against — 
the attacks of the press upon the morality of Griffith Gaunt, and Reade © 
came to regard Collins as the absolute master in the art of plot-weaving. © 
There is reason to suppose that they were in the habit of comparing notes — 
and exchanging criticisms upon their work at this period ; it is known that — 
Reade invited his friend’s opinion of Put Yourself in His Place some 
months after the story had begun its serial run in Cornhill in March, — 
1869. The date is significant, for it was at this time that Collins was — 
writing Man and Wife, the first of his essays in the “‘ purpose ” novel, of _ 
which Reade had become the most celebrated exponent. é 
In Man and Wife, the manner, motive and style are absolutely Reade’s ; 
even his habit of adding a documentary appendix to a novel is imitated. 
The story possesses two purposes—to demonstrate the necessity for drastic 
reforms in the Scottish marriage laws and to indict the fanatical admiration 
of athleticism fostered by the popular press and by writers like Charles — 
Kingsley, who fatuously preached the doctrine of ‘‘ healthy bodies, healthy — 
minds.” Undoubtedly these two points are driven home as surely as the 
-fate of Midwinter pursues its inexorable course in Armadale. But Collins 
is not content to leave them to the mercy of circumstances ; they are driven 
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home with the vicious taps of a hammer—sometimes, indeed, with blows 
from a clumsy bludgeon : 


No two men were ever more thoroughly unlike each other than these two brothers. __ 
It is melancholy to acknowledge it of the blood-relation of a ‘‘ stroke-oar,” but it 
must be owned, in the interests of truth, that Julius cultivated his intelligence. 
This degenerate Briton could digest books—and couldn’t digest beer. Could learn 
languages—and couldn’t learn to row. Practised the foreign vice of perfecting 
himself in the art of playing on a musical instrument—and couldn’t learn the Eng- 
lish virtue of knowing a good horse when he saw him. Got through life (Heaven 
only knows how !) without either a biceps or a betting-book. Had openly acknow- 
ledged, in English society, that he didn’t think the barking of a pack of hounds the 
finest music in the world. Could go to foreign parts, and see a mountain which 
nobody had ever got to the top of yet, and didn’t instantly feel his honour as an 
Englishman involved in getting to the top of it himself. Such people may, and do, 
exist among the inferior races of the Continent. Let us thank Heaven, sir, that 
England never has been, and never will be, the right place for them. 


The effort to imitate Reade is evident in that passage, which forms a sample _ 
of counterfeit Reade as brilliantly clever as the counterfeit Dickens of 
Hide and Seek. But here there is a heaviness of hand in the social satire 
of which Reade, at his worst, was incapable. Though Collins, like Reade, 
was inspired with the desire to “‘ put the world straight,” he is frequently 
crabbed and conservative in his philosophy, where Reade is liberal and 
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progressive. Reade was the full-throated prophet, warning his hearers 
with genuine wisdom ; Collins appears rather as a female reformer, 
vitiating good sense with sentiment and flirting her skirts in the faces of 
scoffers. At times, his tone becomés almost hysterically shrill : 


The trainer read three entries, one after another, without result ; they had all 
been honestly settled. At the fourth, the prostrate man said, “ Stop!” This was 
the first of the entries which still depended on a future event. It recorded the 
wager laid at Windygates, when Geoffrey had backed himself (in defiance of the 
surgeon’s opinion) to row in the University boat-race next spring—and had forced 
Arnold Brinkworth to bet against him. 

“Well, sir ? What’s to be done about this ? ” 

He collected his strength for the effort ; and answered by a word at a time: 

“ Write—brother—Julius. Pay—Arnold—wins.” 

His lifted hand, solemnly emphasizing what he said, dropped at his side. He 
closed his eyes ; and fell into a heavy stertorous sleep. Give him his due. Scoundrel 
as he was, give him his due. The awful moment when his life was trembling in the 
balance, found him true to the last living faith left among the men of his tribe and 
time—the faith of the betting-book. 


That sort of satire savours of the Sunday School. Unfortunately, it is 
typical, not only of Man and Wife, but of similar strains in The New 
Magdalen, in Heart and Science, and others of the same genre. Too often 
-Collins’s indignation is of the “‘ gin-palace”’ variety ; he dresses up as 
S. John the Baptist and succeeds only in looking like Mrs. Grundy with a 
beard. The truth is that he had no real inspiration to social reform, nor 
was he equipped with Reade’s genius to sustain such encumbrances in 
the environment of a novel. His inability to create character was alone an 
_ insurmountable barrier to his success with the “ purpose ” novel. Reade’s 
_ characters are always alive, consequently commanding an interest superior 
to the incidents of the story; with Collins, situation and circumstance 
_ are always the first essentials, the characters being merely puppets called 
‘upon to fulfil their function in the mechanical evolution of the plot. 
_ Though the novels written subsequent to 1870 are far below their 
immediate predecessors in merit and interest, they were equally profitable 
to their author. Collins chose his masters with deft discrimination. 
When Dickens died, Reade automatically ascended his seat above the 
heads of contemporary novelists and, in America, he had been considered 
for some years even the equal of Dickens. As a “ sensation ”’ novelist, 
Collins fairly claimed the second place, taking precedence of the host of 
~ women writers headed by ‘‘ Ouida,” Miss Braddon and Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The serial use of Armadale had saved the life of Harper's Magazine in the 
lean years succeeding the Civil War and, in 1873, writing to inform him 
that they had no room for Trollope’s new novel in the magazine, the 
American publishers begged him to ‘understand that in thus declining 
Mr. Trollope’s story for our Magazine, we by no means wish to deprive 
ourselves of any serial you may be about to publish. W. P. Frith relates 
y in his Reminiscences that Collins was once told to his face, as evidence that 
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popularity was no proof of merit, that his novels were read in every back- 
kitchen in England. His reputation was made ; the public was ready to 
read anything from his pen. He might have written the novel of the — 
century and been assured of an immediate financial profit as well as eternal 
fame. He did not do so, partly because of ill-health, principally because he 
lacked the spark of genius. He had only the facile talent of the born story- 
teller, and, in consequence, he continued regularly to appease the popular — 
appetite with works of competent mediocrity till his death, at the age of 
sixty-five, on September 23, 1889. 

Collins’s claim to consideration by the modern reader rests upon the 
four romances produced during the ’sixties. Of these, The Womanin White _ 
ranks first in order of merit as well as composition. It is one of the great 
masterpieces of melodrama in prose narrative. It is the one novel written — 
by Collins in which more than one or two characters are flesh and blood. _ 
Count Fosco, suave, fat, complacent and diabolically cunning, like a big, 
white grub, with his white mice, his canaries and his fondness for sweet — 
confectionery, is the most unforgettable of villains. Marian Halcombe, Mr. _ 
Fairlie, Sir Percival Glyde, and Mrs. Catherick are all vivid personalities ; 
in fact, the only puppets in the story are the hero, the heroine, and poor _ 
Anne Catherick, the ‘“‘ woman in white.” The masterly sketch of Mrs. — 
Catherick, the woman who has grimly remained in her native town in the _ 
teeth of scandalous gossip, is a sample of Collins’s best style : 


As I opened the outer door, I saw the same clergyman who had already passed __ 
the house once about to pass it again, on his way back through the square. I waited — 
on the doorstep to let him go by, and looked round, as I did so, at the parlour 
window. . 

Mrs. Catherick had heard his footsteps approaching in the silence of that lonely __ 
place, and she was on her feet at the window again, waiting for him. Not all the 
strength of the terrible passions I had roused in that woman’s heart could loosen _ 
her desperate hold on the one fragment of social consideration which years of 
resolute effort had just dragged within her grasp. There she was again, not a — 
minute after I had left her, placed purposely in a position which made it a matter of 
common courtesy on the part of the clergyman to bow to her for a second time. 
He raised his hat once more. I saw the hard ghastly face behind the window soften, 
and light up with gratified pride ; I saw the head with the grim black cap bend 
ceremoniously in return, The clergyman had bowed to her, and in my presence _ 
twice in one day ! 


Second only to The Woman in White is usually reckoned The Moonstone. — 
Architecturally, it is flawless ; as a contemporary critic observed, ‘‘ not a 
window is opened, a door shut, or a nose blown, but depend upon it, the - 
act will have something to do with the end of the book.” But it is purely a 
mystery story of the detective pattern, since popularised by Conan Doyle — 
and countless others down to the present day, and lacks the variety of — 
character of its three predecessors. No Name is a finely-wrought tale, 
always worth reading, if only for the inimitable study of Captain Wragge, a 
more respectable and responsible version of Alfred Jingle on modern — 
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business lines. Magdalen Vanstone is a striking figure in the pale group of 
Victorian heroines, possessing personality and vigour, and the enthralling — 
duel of wits between Wragge and Mrs. Lecount is perhaps the finest 
example of Collins’s extraordinary ingenuity in the manipulation of inci- 
dent. The end is weak, Captain Kirke appearing as a mere deus ex machina, 
and the story suffers from being too drawn out. For this, however, Dickens 
and the exigencies of the serial are to be blamed ; the editor warned his 
contributor that ‘“‘ the more severely and persistently ” he told the story, 
the more he would “ detract from the steadiness and inflexibility of pur- — 
pose ” in the heroine. In the craft of the serial, Collins, unlike Reade, was 
adept, for he cultivated the knack of concluding an instalment with a strong 
situation : id 
Yes !—traced on the back of the child’s frock, with a finger dipped in blood— __ 
HELP. (Poor Miss Finch, ch. xiii). 


Armadale, despite its extraordinary length, finishes strongly, though, as _ 
Swinburne remarked, the body of the story scarcely sustains the promise — 
of the powerful prologue. Like Magdalen Vanstone and Captain Wragge of — 
No Name, Miss Gwilt, almost Elizabethan, with her fatal, devastating — 
beauty, and Midwinter tower above the rest of the characters, but, although _ 
young Armadale is an even more completely fatuous ass than many of 
Collins’s later heroes, the minor characters—the Pedgifts, father and son, 
solicitors in the school of Dodson and Fogg, the sombre figure of the © 
wretched Bashwood, the hypocritical and villainous Mother Oldershaw— 
are stronger than in any other book except The Woman in White. | 

As a writer, Collins lacks distinction. At his best, he tells his story 
simply and well, occasionally gaining a certain grandeur from baldness and 
brevity. Even at his worst, his plots are remarkable for ingenuity in con- 
struction, so that the reader perseveres, in spite of himself, with a rather. 
foolish and unconvincing story like The Law and the Lady. This quality 
marks Collins as an important novelist. When he began to write, the novel, - 
owing to the boundless space made fashionable in the eighteenth century 
and the contemporary vogue of the serial, was a shapeless form of narrative, 
utterly unfettered by the unities of time, place, action, orinterest. Collins, — 
by rigorously excluding any matter extraneous to the action and indepen- 
dent of the plot, introduced an economy of expression upon the lines from — 
which the modern style in fiction has developed. Moreover, by virtue of 
his four principal books, he is the father of the modern “ thriller.” Ad-_ 
mittedly, he was after Poe, but he was the first to adapt the weird and © 
extravagant in Poe to the mundane realism of every-day life. It is fair to _ 
suppose that, but for The Moonstone, Conan Doyle would never have 
thought about little black men with poisoned darts. Possibly, even, the 
conception of Sherlock Holmes might never have occurred, and, if not 
Sherlock Holmes, why Mr. Edgar Wallace ? 
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MR. CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S 
CITY LIGHTS 


By ROBERT HERRING 


HERE is a tramp in a big city. The shops are gay, the lights are 
bright—and there is the little tramp, alone. You might have 
expected there to be several tramps in the city, but he is the only 
one. Again, you might think that with no rivals and all the 
welfare associations at his disposal, the tramp would be well looked after. 
But the tramp has to be lonely, because he is Mr. Chaplin, and no one 
looks after him (except his press agent). This is not, of course, how Mr. 
Chaplin would like us to look at City Lights, but it is a point that emerges 
after seeing the Chaplin technique again after three years. In his city, 
there are plenty of policemen, boxers, and rich people, but there is only one 
tramp. We find a falsification of life to begin with ; it intensifies the tramp’s 
plight and sharpens our sympathies, and that is what matters. It matters 
now much more than laughter. 
_ In his speech after the first night, Mr. Chaplin told us we were so 
sympathetic and generous ; he was sure, he said, that we did understand. 
. . . People who pay twelve-and-six for a stall have no need to be generous, 
and as for understanding, who could fail in so easy a test ?- The tramp meets 
a blind flower-girl, and he saves a millionaire from drowning. The 
millionaire takes him home, and they go out to parties. The tramp is able 
to take the flower-seller safely home in a car, and he has money enough to 
play the gentleman. But there is a flaw; the millionaire only recognises 
fin as his friend when he is drunk, and he is occasionally sober. On these 
occasions, Charlie is spurned, scorned and thrown out of the house 
““ Such,” he says, “‘ are the ways of the rich.” It becomes difficult for him 
to imitate the rich, for he now has no money, and meanwhile the girl owes 
her rent and falls ill. The tramp tries all kinds of work, with no luck ; the 
millionaire has gone to Europe. Charlie takes job after job. Then the 
millionaire returns, and, being drunk, welcomes his friend and gives him a 
thousand dollars. At that moment burglars, who are in the house, hit him 
on the head ; he thinks it is Charlie, and has him arrested. When he comes 
out of prison, the girl has been able to have an operation with his money. 
Her sight is restored and she has opened a flower-shop. Charlie, wander- 
ing by, recognises her. He stares. - mee,” says the girl, rk have made a 
conquest.” She beckons the ragged little man in and gives him a button- 
hole. Then when she pins it in his coat, she remembers the feel of the 
cloth. “So you were my benefactor,” she says, staring at the pitiable 
broken wretch before her. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he smiles, sad not for himself, but for 
the disappointment he has caused her. The film ends. .» . No one 
could fail to understand such a story. It is Mr. Chaplin’s great gift that he 
has expressed his view of life in stories which the multitude can under- 
stand. He has worked out his formula brilliantly and with infinite patience 
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and it is his chief claim to being an artist. His simple stories are expressed 
in symbols which the many can appreciate even if they do not understand, 
and a few can expound the symbolism, so that Mr. Chaplin feels encouraged — 
to put more and more of it into successive films. The flower-girl one end — 
of the scale, the millionaire the other. And in the middle, always in the — 
middle, the tramp being punched by large boxers in an attempt to get — 
money because he has been let down by the millionaire. The flower-girl 

is naturally blonde, but there is really no reason why she should have to be if 
blind, save that it makes us more sympathetic, and when it comes to her — 
having “ an aged grandmother,” things seem going a little too far. At this 
rate, his next leading lady will be Miss Janet Gaynor in real sob-stuff. Czt yo 
Lights is funny, because Mr. Chaplin disguises the story with a number of — 
gags. I use “‘ disguise ” carefully. The hiccoughs and tearings of trousers — 
do not develop the story ; they are imposed on it, and if you read the synop- _ 
sis you would not imagine that it belonged to a funny film. Mr. Chaplin 
may not consider City Lights as a funny film, but the public expect it to — 
be, and large sections of the public to whom laughter is not only an ex-_ 
pression but an explanation of the world we have made for ourselves, will — 
be disappointed. There is a touching scene when the flower-girl is giving 
the tramp change ; a gentleman goes by, gets into a car and bangs the door. 
The blind girl calls out : ‘“‘ Aren’t you waiting for your change, sir? ”, 
and the tramp, though he cannot afford it, steals away, so that she may be © 
a few cents better off. Mr. Chaplin does this perfectly. He then, according — 
to the synopsis, “‘ seeks solitude at the river’s edge, away from the turmoil 
of the city, where he may dream.” Mr. Chaplin does this by walking down 
some steps in his funny way, smelling the flower he has bought, and dusting — 
the bench he is going to sleep on with a coat that no amount of dirt will 
affect. All that is funny ; it is a good gag; but it is idle to pretend that 
it expresses the high-falutin content of the synopsis, and it is a good thing 
that it does not. It is like this all through the film; Mr. Chaplin would 
have us see in it, instead of the humour which he has put there, the sorrow 
which he insists is latent behind all things. But he has not brought it out ; 
the film ambles along from one gag to another, and I have never before — 
seen Mr. Chaplin experience such difficulty in making a story move. . 

The gags are good, though some of them are old. But few of them lead 

anywhere. As far as technique goes, the film is a series of gags which fade — 
out. Charlie goes to a restaurant,where a lady sits down on a cigar and he ex- 
tinguishes her with soda-water, or he washes his hands with an egg a 
fellow-worker has just taken out for his lunch, and the man tries to eat 
soap and ends by blowing bubbles. And all these mean that the blind girl — 
“seems to supply something that was missing from his life ” or that he 
“manages to hold the home together.” Throughout City Lights, Mr. 
Chaplin conveys the impression that he is tired and wondering what to do 
next. It may be because he now makes-up so much that little expressiveness 
comes through the mask, but it is most evident in the sequence in which he — 
takes the blind girl provisions. As he unpacked them, I remembered — 
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the scene with the rolls in The Gold Rush, and hoped he would seize his 
opportunities here of the girl’s being unable to see what he really had 
brought. But he did nothing. He showed her a bird and put his arm to his 
pe cnider and closed one eye, and people said what wonderful pantomime 
it was. 

The film is not a talkie, but the two best laughs in it are due to the 
microphone. The tramp swallows a whistle at a party and has hiccoughs. 
Every time he hiccoughs, the whistle blows, and he interrupts a singer. 
He goes out, but the whistle calls up taxis, and finally all the dogs come 
after him. This was perfect, and the idea might have made a film in itself, 
a comic Pied Piper. It was entirely due to the talkies, and when the film 
began, a statue was being unveiled, and Mr. Chaplin burlesqued with dis- 
tortion the voices of pompous provincials on public occasions. This was 
so brilliant that people ignored the fact that it depended entirely on the 
microphone, said it was Mr. Chaplin’s dig at the talkies, and missed com- 
pletely his sharp stab at humanity. But he has not used sound in any other 
way. There is an accompaniment of just the right kind of grotesque music 
composed by him, but the sound of the shuffles is not heard, and I think it 
a pity. There are so many things Mr. Chaplin could do with sound, if he 
had the energy to consider them. The scene with the whistle detracts not 
at all from his miming, and we have only to think of the noise of his trousers 
inevitably ripping to think of the embarrassment he could suffer through 
other things making similar noises. City Lights does not prove one single 
thing against the talkies ; all that it does prove with regard to sound is 
that though the little tramp could obviously never talk, as Messrs. Laurel 
and Hardy can talk, he could gain a great deal . . . especially as his source 
of inspiration for his silent business does not seem to flow as freely as it did. 
_ It may be, of course, that the peculiar form of City Lights makes its 
contents also seem old-fashioned. It is funny, it is boisterously vulgar, 
but it seems funny by concession. Laughter was not what Mr.Chaplin seems 
to have set his mind on, and so the laughter has suffered. It is a pity, be- 
cause no one could give us quite the laughter of Mr. Chaplin,and City Lights 
not giving that, gives instead proof that it is no answer to talkies, but a 
tentative question mark ; that Mr. Chaplin’s publicity is nowadays more 
whole-hearted than his productions ; and that Mr. Charlie Farrell really 
does this kind of thing better, as witness The Man Who Came Back, which 
is the funniest talkie yet made. 
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WOODCUTS FROM 
HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY-TALES—I 


By G. RAVERAT 


DEATH AND THE EMPEROR 
(From The Nightingale) 


THE NIGHTINGALE II 
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CORRESPONDENCE ; 


THE MARCH NUMBER 


(To the Editor of THz LONDON MERcurY) 


IR,—You are to be congratulated upon your enterprise and sportsmanship in permitting — 
the experiment of printing the March issue of THE LONDON Mercury in several varieties 4 

of recent types; though had attention not been called to it in your Editorial Notes, in — 
explanatory foot-notes and in Mr. Newdigate’s typographical department, I doubt whether i 
very many readers (aside from those especially interested in printing) would have noticed ; 
any difference in the appearance of most of the pages of the magazine. The average reader— 
even the most intelligent, as of course all LonpDoN Mercury readers are—is seldom conscious j 
; 

MY 


of the type he reads, so long as it is not in any way peculiar or offensive. 3 
I hope that some of the other type founding or typesetting companies will take up your 
offer to permit further typographical experiments in your pages. The recent one demonstrates 
at least one fact that its originators had perhaps hardly taken into account ; namely, that of 
the revivals of ancient types, now so much the fashion, or of the new ones designed more or 
less on classical models, those which have been hailed as the most beautiful by the learned in 
such matters are not necessarily, therefore, either the most suitable or the most effective for 
modern general printing. ; 

Three of the types used in THE LoNDoN Mercury have received more than ordinary 
praise from the critics of printing—Mr. Gill’s Perpetua, Mr. Van Krimpen’s Lutetia, and my 
own Centaur. But in my opinion they are in this same order progressively unsatisfactory as 
used in the magazine, and, inferentially, also for use in books of any but a very special nature. 

On the other hand the Bembo face, of which less has been heard and of which Mr. Newdi- 
gate justly remarks, ‘*‘ Looking at it, as recut by the Lanston Monotype Corporation, one 
would hardly guess that it dates back to the fifteenth century,” seems to me a brilliant excep- 
tion to most of the “ revived ” types. It meets the eye without any special tinge of the 
fifteenth, or any other, century—it is essentially a type of any period ; and (notwithstanding 
a few disturbing peculiarities, such as the blunt points of A and V and the crossed W) it is 
all the more admirable because it is the least noticeable ; one of the chief virtues of a type 
being the negative virtue of not obtruding itself upon the attention of a reader of the period 
in which it is produced. 1 hope that you may be prevailed upon to adopt Bembo for all future 
issues of THE LonpoNn Mercury in place of the good but not particularly distinguished 
type habitually used. (And lest this be thought by “‘ this wicked world ” mere advertising, 
let me say that, like you, I am not in the pay of the Monotype Corporation.) 

My own conviction is that when type-makers go back of the sixteenth century for inspira- 
tions or patterns for present-day types it is usually a dangerous excursion. They are apt to 
return from it with qualities in their work that, if not actually precious in themselves, in- 
evitably suggest preciosity, which in these days is more or less synonymous with so-called 
“fine ” printing ; and that in turn is too frequently synonymous with exotic printing. 

From your experiment, then, I venture to deduce that while close reproductions of ancient 
types are interesting and sometimes beautiful, printers must learn when and where as well as 
how to use them. And of all our endeavours towards the production of a type sui generis, 
that type which, though retaining the general features of the finest early models, best meets 
the demand of the greatest variety of purposes is, on the whole, the finest achievement. 
Yours, etc., Bruce RoceErs. 


16 Clifford’s Inn. March 23, 1931. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


S the booksellers’ catalogues have been completely excluded from my notes 
during the past two months it is only fair (both to the booksellers and to the 
readers of these pages) that this month the whole of my space should be 
given up to catalogues. And let the first place in this orgy be given to two 
recently issued by the Rosenbach Company, of New York and Philadelphia. These 
are not cast in quite the ordinary form of bookshop lists, for they are catalogues of 
exhibitions of books held by the firm in question, and prices are not marked, though a 
note inside the cover of one of the lists informs us that they “will be cheerfully supplied 
on application.” Of the two exhibitions one was held at Messrs. Rosenbach’s New 
York shop, 15 East 51st Street, and was concerned with early printing, from 1455 to 
1500. The arrangement of the catalogue is chronological and opens, in the year 1455, 


- with Gutenburg’s 42-line Bible—though of this only one leaf is shown. Very soon, 
_ however, we come to a complete and magnificent book, the Durandus printed by 


Fust and Schoeffer in 1459—the third printed book to bear a date. In all about 250 
incunables are included, among them no less than thirteen Caxtons. The second 
exhibition was held at 1320 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and was general in character, 
containing books and manuscripts of many kinds and dates. Let me pick out a few 
items at random. For instance, a manuscript score of The Messiah used by Handel 
himself, though chiefly in the hand of his amanuensis, John Christopher Smith ; and 


_ Wagner’s own manuscript of the libretto of Die Meistersinger. Then among first 


editions there is the largest known perfect first folio, measuring 13% by 8% inches, 
and then The Rape of Lucrece, 1594, Sonnets, 1609, Poems, 1640, and Troilus and 
Cressida, 1609—the last being uncut. And after those it scarcely seems worth while 
to mention any others ! 


ROM Messrs. Quaritch Ltd., of 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1., comes their 
catalogue number 443, which is chiefly concerned with Botany, Gardening and 
allied subjects. In this list I notice some lots of eighteenth-century water-colour 


_ drawings of plants that interest me. First of all there is a collection of 215 drawings by 


G. D. Ehret, a German who worked in England. These were executed between 1740 
and 1744, and the collection of them is priced at £105—which is less than ten shillings 
each, and I fear that I paid a good deal more than that for the one drawing of Ehret’s 
that I happen to possess. Another lot of four drawings by Ehret, drawn on vellum, 


is marked £6 6s. od. There must be a great deal of Ehret’s work surviving to-day— 
there are, for example, a great many of his water-colours (speaking from memory I 


should say about seventy) in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Then Messrs. Quaritch 
offer, for £105, a collection of 151 botanical drawings by Jan van Huysum, the Dutch 
flower-painter. Jan van Huysum never, I believe, worked in England, but he had a 
brother, Jacob, who was here for more than twenty years (from 1721 to 1746) and has 
a nitch in the Dictionary of National Biography in consequence. Among the botanical 


books I also notice several English local floras (things that I have collected myself in a 
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mild way for some years) such as G. Howitt’s Nottinghamshire Flora, 8vo., 1839, for 
five shillings ; J. S. Henslow and. G. Skepper’s Flora of Suffolk, 8vo., [1860], at the 
same price ; and the second (and best) edition of J. C. Mansel-Pleydell’s Flora of 
Dorsetshire, 8vo., 1895, for sixteen shillings. So that it will be seen that Messrs. 
Quaritch do not cater only for the wealthy collector. 


HE last catalogue to reach this office from Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 
ake King Street, St. James’, London, W.1., is their number 268, which covers the 
entries from Swift to Voltaire in their current alphabetical list of stock. One of the 
authors who comes fairly early on in the catalogue is A. C. Swinburne, who occupies 
about two pages. His Atalanta in Calydon, small quarto, 1865, in the original 
white cloth, and described as a “‘ fine copy,” is priced {22 10s. There is also one of the 
six large paper copies, which were specially printed for the poet’s sister, of A 
Century of Roundels, small quarto, 1883, and of this the price is {15 15s. Otherwise 
the Swinburnes here described are examples of the commoner first editions, the most 
notable of them being The Heptalogia, 8vo., 1880, £3 3s. ; Songs before Sunrise, 8vo., 
1871, £3 3s. ; and Poems and Ballads, Third Series, 8vo., 1889, £1 10s. Under Tenny- 
son, I see that £28 is now asked for the first issue of In Memoriam, 8vo., 1850 ; and 
that four guineas is the price of the Poems of 1857, the first edition to have the illustra- 
tion by Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Millais and others. This last is an important volume 
in the history of English book-illustration in the nineteenth century. Shortly after 
Tennyson, comes Thackeray, and under his name are to be noted particularly the 
following books, all being first editions in the original cloth or other binding :—The 
Adventures of Philip, 3 volumes, 1862, {£18 18s.; The English Humourists, 1853, 
£7 7s.; Pendennis, 2 volumes, 1849, £14 14s.; The Kickleburys on the Rhine, small 
quarto, 1880, {15 15s.; and The Virginians, 2 volumes, 1858, £15 15s. These (save 
the book otherwise described) are all octavos. Books under the heading ‘‘ Theatri- 
cal”? occupy more than thirty pages of this catalogue, and about four pages are 
devoted to ‘‘ Trials.”» More or less important authors, other than those mentioned 
above, who are well represented in this list, include Sir John Vanburgh, James 
Thomson and Nahum Tate. 


\ CATALOGUE of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents (number 554) _ 


comes from Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, W. 
And an impressive lot of things it contains, too, leading off with a four page letter from 
Joseph Addison to Thomas Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This letter, which 
costs £63, mentions Congreve, Garth and Steele, and is dated August 24, 1710. On 
turning over idly the pages of this catalogue I stumbled across the following vivid 


_ 
= 
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quotation from a letter from Charles Dickens to Miss Georgina Hogarth, his sister- . 


in-law, written in May, 1856: 


I went to the Dover Theatre on Friday Night, which was a miserable spectacle. The 
pit is boarded over, and it is a drinking and smoking place. It was for the benefit of 
Mrs. A. Green, and the town had been very extensively placarded with “‘ Don’t forget 
Friday.” I made out four and ninepence (I am serious) in the house when I went in. We 
may have warmed up in the course of the evening, to twelve shillings. A Jew played the 
grand piano, Mrs. A. Green sang no end of songs (with not a bad voice, poor creature), 
Mr. Green sang comic songs fearfully, and danced clog hornpipes capitally, and a miser- 
able woman, shivering in a shawl and bonnet, sat in the side boxes all the evening, nursing 
master A. Green, aged 7 months. It was a most forlorn business, and I should have 
contributed a sovereign to the treasury if I had known how. 
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You could hardly have a better Dickens letter than that, which runs to four pages, 
and costs fifty guineas. There are interesting letters, too, from David Garrick (to 
Charles Burney), Horace Walpole (to Gray), Alexander Pope, Boswell, and many 
others. Finally, I must mention a letter from George Washington to Paul Jones, 
dated July 22nd, 1787. This costs £1,450. 


AN OTHER list of autograph letters and manuscripts, though of a less ambitious 
Lsort, is number 14 of Messrs. Colbeck Radford & Co., Ltd., a firm which has its 
habitation under the roof of Messrs. Dobell Brothers, of 8 Bruton Street, London, 
W.1. Here is a large number of letters, written by various more or less eminent 
persons, which are offered mostly at very low prices—often only two or three shillings. 
Fora guinea one can have a manuscript poem by John Cunningham ; for five shillings 
there is W. C. Macready inviting Alaric A. Watts and his wife to dinner ; a letter 
from “ L.E.L.” costs only four-and-sixpence ; and—to rise a little in price—a three- 
page verse manuscript of Elkanah Settle is offered for £8 8s. Painters appear to be 
Particularly cheap, for both Samuel Prout and Sir Martin Archer Shee have their 
letters valued at only three shillings each—and Shee was President of the Royal 
Academy in his time. Ah, well !—so much the better for those who collect painters’ 
handwritings—which, incidentally, are a not unuseful field for the collector to culti- 
vate. 


: ESSRS. JAMES TREGASKIS & SON, of 66 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1, send me their gg1st catalogue, which is concerned with the best of all 
subjects—English Literature. One of the most notable items is an autograph poem, of 
two stanzas of nine lines each, by Robert Burns. It is the song Wilt thou be my dearte? 
and the price is £85. Another important item, which is marked £65, is a copy of 
Three Poems upon the Death of . . . Oliver, Lord Protector of England, &c., quarto, 
1659, the poems being by Waller, Dryden and Sprat. Messrs. Tregaskis remain 
faithful, I am glad to see, to Dr. Samuel Johnson, and many books by, or relating to, 
him are catalogued here. A Johnsonian item that is not very common, I fancy, is 
Samuel Madden’s poem Boulter’s Monument, 8vo., published anonymously in 
Dublin in the year 1745. We have Johnson’s word for it that he ‘‘ blotted a great 
many lines,” in this poem, “‘ and might have blotted many more without making the 
poem worse,” and that Dr. Madden, in gratitude, “‘ gave me ten guineas, which was 
to me at that time a great sum.”’ Messrs. Tregaskis are asking £8 10s. for Boulter’s 
Monument. 


“THERE are two specialised lists to which I feel I must draw attention before I close 
Ii these notes. One is number 535, issued by Messrs. Francis Edwards, Ltd., of 
83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W.1, and relates to Folklore and allied subjects. 
This is only a comparatively slender catalogue, but it contains more than fourteen 
hundred items, many of them at low prices. And the other is a catalogue of similar 
size, number 17 of Messrs. Marks & Co., of 84 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, 
which is concerned with books on Travel and Topography. 

; I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


SOME BOOKS OF WOOD-ENGRAVINGS* 


HE SWAN PRESS Florilege is a very handsome folio, handset by the 
partners in the Press in the 18-point size of Stephenson and Blake’s Basker- 
ville Old Face, and excellently well printed on Batchelor’s paper by H. Gage- 
Cole. Each of the twenty large engravings by Gertrude Hermes represents an. 
English plant, and each is faced by passages from ‘Turner, Dodoens, Gerard or Parkin- 
son, describing its real or legendary qualities. These clever engravings inevitably 


Charles Lamb. Engraved on wood from the Draw- 
ing made by R. Hancock in 1798. From the 
Gregynog Press Elia. 


invite comparison with the woodcuts in those old Herbals. They are of course unlike 
them in every way. The woodcuts were cut on the plank of the wood in black line, 
und show the plant with its blossom, foliage, stem and roots, and nothing else. 
In the engravings the plants, engraved for the most part in white line, are set wit a 
an intricate background, which makes it difficult sometimes to distinguish the plant 


*A Florilege, chosen from the Old Herbals by Irene Gosse and illustrated with twenty 
wood-engravings by Gertrude Hermes. The Swan Press, Chelsea. 150 copies. 54 guineas. 
Elia and the Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. In 2 volumes. With Wood-Engravings 
after Contemporary Prints. 2 vols. The Gregynog Press. 285 copies. 5 guineas. a 
The Celebrated Romance of the Stealing of the Mare. Translated from the Original Arabic 

by Lady Anne Blunt and done into verse by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. The Gregynog Press 
4to. 275 copies. 4 guineas. 2 
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B Charles Lamb. Engraved in wood from the Sketch by 
a Daniel Maclise for Fraser’s Magazine. From the 
% 
i 


Gregynog Press Elia. 

__ The Stealing of the Mare is a tale from the mediaeval Romance of Abu Zeyd, an 
Islamic cycle comparable with the Song of Roland and the Morte d’Arthur, and 
pfating from about the same period. This English version has been printed at the 
~-Gregynog Press on Japanese vellum, making a large thin quarto. The text is set in 
‘14-point Garamond. Each section of the narrative is introduced with a large decorated 
initial letter, with a floral background, and in most of them are set little figures of men 

and women, beasts and birds. These initials and also the miniature-like frontispiece 
have been engraved on wood by Mr. R. A. Maynard, and are richly coloured by hand, 
the brilliant effect being heightened also by occasional gold leaf. The book is bound 
Beh boards printed with a leaf-pattern in olive green, black and terra cotta, which has 
also been engraved by Mr. Maynard. The back is of Hermitage calf. 
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— CHRONIGHEsS 
MUSIC 


HE visits of M. Stravinsky to London appear to have roused more than 

ordinary excitement and discussion among a large number of musicians 5 

and caused enthusiasm in large and representative audiences. He 

has been generally accepted by the musical public as an interesting 
composer. His earliest works, though written with the Ballet in view, have found their 
way into numerous concert programmes all over the world, and into numbers of 
catalogues of gramophone records. But it is still hotly discussed whether M. Stravin- 
sky’s music has permanent artistic value. He is a difficult composer to follow : he has 
adopted a very large number of different styles which have attracted him for short 
periods, and from each of which he has learnt something that appears to be satis- 
factory to himself, if not to his critics. But in all of his works, in whatever style, his 
mastery of form, of orchestral technique, of telling effect, cannot, I think, be denied. 
Nor does he ever write anything which is not full of something, call it character, which 
shows indubitably that it has been written by Stravinsky. . 

Probably he suffers too much from publicity. Each new work of his is awaited with . 
excitement, and then immediately torn to pieces after a first hearing. This, to Stravin- 
sky of all people, is unfair. He is one of the most difficult composers to judge at a first 
hearing. Generally speaking, the more I hear his works the more I enjoy them : and 
the same is obviously true of a great many of his audience. I believe the great difficulty 
in understanding his music lies in the fact that he is not a composer of single purpose. 
Always he has a new idea. There are many musical forms which have served their 
turn and have been forgotten, but whose utility has not yet been outworn. 
Stravinsky delights to seize on these to produce new effects from the old methods. 
As each new work appears we have to examine a new facet of music : if we remember 
the platitude that each work of art creates its own standard, we shall be in a ready 
position to understand the music of a will-of-the-wisp genius like Stravinsky. 

A secondary difficulty in understanding him is that his best works are written fo: 
combinations of instruments which are apt to prevent them from being heard— 
Le Sacre du Printemps, Pulcinella, Les Noces, Marra, the Wind Octet and Le Renar 
Les Noces, for instance, which I believe contains a finer quality of music than any othe 
of his compositions, can seldom be performed, and when it is, generally suffers from 
lack of rehearsals and sounds unintelligible. 4 

We must therefore be thankful to the B.B.C. and M. Ansermet for providing us 
with a programme of his more unfamiliar works. To whet our appetite we were given | 
the very short overture to Marra, rather uncertainly played and almost meaningless 
without its context. This one-act opera on a comic Russian libretto by Poushkin, an 
written at the same period as Les Noces, is one of the best of his works : strong worl 
with a tremendous driving force from beginning to end, full of buffoonery, but at the. 
same time stark as to beauty. 

Apollo Musagéte, written all through for strings alone, suffers by its length, from 
its divorce from Bauchant’s lovely setting and the very interesting choregraphy. Bu 
it is full of exquisitely beautiful Italianate phrases, and most lovely handling of masse¢ 
strings, which he will use in thick, heavy harmonies like the Early English composers 


for viol fantasies. Its most subtle beauties are hidden, but the work grows on one with 
familiarity. 
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His piano concerto is, I think, one of the least successful of his works. The idea is 
good—that of an expressionless, abstract kind of music in which the expression is 
neither implicit as in Schumana, nor to be filled in by the concertist asin Liszt. But 
Stravinsky’s best ideas are vivid, dynamic and suited to a larger, or smaller, canvas. 
But it is an experiment of considerable interest to music : like the works of great 
experimentalists such as C. P. E. Bach it will no doubt fertilise in the minds of some 
few composers and musicians, and be forgotten by the average audience. Le Sacre du 
Printemps is accepted generally with the early works as a fait accompli. Each time I 
hear it the effect is tremendous ; with the Ballet it was overwhelming. For production 
of a purely physical effect on its hearers, it must be unique in music. Its evocation of 
the spirit of what in England we call Druidism is disturbing to all but the most 
insensitive. As what is ordinarily called music, it is difficult to judge : as what it is 
obviously meant to be, it is an unqualified success. 

The first surprise I had in opening the programme of the Warlock Memorial 
Concert was to discover what a very large number of works of different kinds he had 
composed during his unfortunately short life, quite apart from his fine editions of 
early works. A number of his most interesting songs as given, including rollicking 
Olde Englysshe ballads and drinking songs, songs of grim irony, songs of delicacy and 
elegance and a few masterpieces of feeling, such as his Heraclitus and his Mistress Mine. 
The songs were interestingly but, vocally, poorly sung in the English manner. His 
setting of Mr. Yeats’s poem, The Curlew, which won him the Carnegie Prize, deserves 
more frequent inclusion in concert programmes, but his nature was not in affinity with 
Yeats’s, and it is perhaps that divergence which makes the work a little unconvincing. 

_ The conductor, Mr. Constant Lambert, that able critic, took the tempi of all the 
orchestral works much, much too fast. In spite of this it was impossible not to realise 
the very characteristic and personal genius in his string setting of the tunes from 
Thoinet Arbeau’s Orchésographie which he called Capriol: a really lovely piece of 

_ work, and, though the tunes are Arbeau’s, a most original composition. May we hear 
it often, and may it become a popular favourite along with Bolero ! 
__ Mr. Anthony Bernard produced for us at the Aeolian Hall two new British works of 
original type. Miss Elizabeth Maconchy’s Orchestral Suite, though immature, was 
extraordinarily successful and vital. There was very little padding in it and many 
ideas. She also has the rare faculty of writing down what the orchestra is going to 
_ play. So many composers write down something which to them represents what they 
_ intend. When handled by an orchestra and a conductor who is not in close touch with 
_ their personal nuances and tricks of expression, their work is dull or unintelligible. 
~ Miss Maconchy has a clear vision of what her work will sound like ; consequently her 
- musical speech is most convincing. 5 
Mr. Lennox Berkeley sometimes suffers from the fault just mentioned: but his treat- 
_ ment of Jean Cocteau’s songs, Tombeaux, is most successful. The setting for small 
orchestra is extraordinarily ably handled ; the curiously melancholy wit and the clear 
* simplicity of the words is most beautifully carried on by the music : the singer did not 
make the most of the vocal line, but the appeal of the songs won real recognition from 
_ the audience. : 
At aconcert of the Philharmonic Society, M. Casella made one of his rare appear- 
ances in London, with two works new to London : he conducted a Ballet of his own, 
which had stolen some of the fire from the great Domenico Scarlatti, and was in 
consequence extremely lively, vital and in rhythm most gratefully taut. The tense, 
taut vitality which Scarlatti had to such a supreme degree has not had many perches 
on which to alight since his death: but it was unmistakably present in Casella’s new 
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Ballet. As in all his work the craftsmanship was of the highest degree. A most 
inspiriting composition and performance. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti is apparently the Vaughan Williams of Italy. His Concerto — 
d@’Estete, which followed, is pleasantly pastoral, rather ruminative, and in places 
pictorial. Neither Casella’s Ballet, nor Pizzetti’s work is “‘ great ’’ music : both are 
pleasant, but Casella has that vitality which counts for a great deal. 

Before we leave the subject of new works it may interest owners of gramophones to 
know that De Falla’s Harpsichord Concerto has recently been recorded, with the 
composer at the harpsichord. This concerto is one of De Falla’s most un-Spanish and 
abstract works. It, too, owes something to his well-known devotion to Scarlatti, and 
is to my mind one of the most interesting pieces of the modern music. A record is 
doubly welcome, as the concerto is rarely performed, and it is almost impossible to 
make anything of it from the score. A record has also been made of Albert Roussel’s 
Suite in Fa, one of this composer’s few really convincing works. It is an extremely 
jolly and witty composition, records well, and has, I think, only once been 
performed in England. 

To turn to performances and performers, we have had some very interesting 
visitors here recently. Mdlle. Aline van Barentzen is a pianist of a high order who has — 
specialised in modern Latin works. Those in doubt of her qualities should hear her 
record of De Falla’s Anciluza and Nuits dans les Fardins d’Espagne. She gave an 
interesting programme at the Wigmore Hall, which showed her as one of the rare 
pianists who can turn notes into music. 

Herr Gieseking’s performance of the Brahms Concerto No. 2 was of quite extra- 
ordinary quality. He is one of the greatest pianists, who understands the beauties of 
all he plays and can hold an audience spell-bound. His range of tones from mf. to 
pppp. must be unrivalled ; his pedalling and clarity are a joy, though to be sure he 
rit the help of the superb damping and sensitivity of his Grotrian-Steinweg piano- 

orte. 

Szigeti, as musician-philosopher and as performer, has few if any rivals. His con- 
ceptions of the works he performs from Bach to Casella never fail to astound me. To 
perform Mendelssohn for a modern audience is excessively difficult. He produced a 
magnificently cool and aloofly beautiful conception of the Concerto. It was almost too 
abstract, but he was quite right. He obviously knows every note of the score and his — 
playing with and through the orchestra was a rare joy to hear. 

The standard of playing, if not of ensemble, of the Dolmetsch family has gone up 
since I last heard them, largely, I suspect, owing to the young Rudolph’s experience 
outside the family circle. Arnold Dolmetsch’s own performances from the “‘ 48 ” on 
the clavichord were of real beauty : and I was surprised and delighted to hear that the — 
delicate tone has at last been recorded. The ensemble and lack of feeling for beauty 
of phrase failed to give the other works a proper musical interest—as opposed to 
antiquarian. But it is interesting to hear the F major Bach Concerto, with harpsichord 
and two recorders, as was intended. 

Two young pianists, Angelica Messarosch and Henry Bronkhurst, gave an enter- 
prising recital for two pianos at the Wigmore Hall: they both show considerable | 
promise and musicality, but at present the dual rhythm was a little “ tight ” as in a 
fine copy of a fine picture. There is a lot of excellent literature for two pianos waiting 
to be performed, and it was pleasant to hear some Taillefeore and Manuel Infante 
unearthed ; and the D major Sonata, one of Mozart’s most sensitive works. 


VERE PILKINGTON. 
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POBEREY: 


ENCHANTMENT. By A. E. Signed and limited edition. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 
LIGHT IN 6 MOODS. By Grorce Rostrevor HamILTon. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
THE HEART’S UNREASON. By Epwarp Davison. Gollancz. 6s. 
DESERTED HOUSE. By Dorotuy WELLESLEY. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

THE EPIC OF JUTLAND. By Suanz Lesuiz. Benn. tos. 6d. 


THE TORCH-BEARERS. III. THE LAST VOYAGE. By ALFrep Noyes. 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


Oates six poets illustrate between them most of the moods of contemporary 
poetry. A. E. is a mature mystic. Mr. Hamilton is a metaphysical poet, a poet 
who reasons over his mystical visions. Mr. Davison, a pure lyrist, inclines to the 
sentimental. Lady Gerald Wellesley, inclining to the scientific large view, yet provides 
the modern touch in a distinctly Sitwellian note from time to time. Mr. Shane Leslie, 
always inclined to the experimental, has had the curious inspiration to make an epic 
of the Battle of Jutland in which all the facts should be unimpeachable. Mr. Noyes has 
brought his more conservative epic of the progress of knowledge to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

A mystical poet needs two qualities above all : wit, for the selection of symbols and 
the making of metaphors (since his subject-matter cannot be set down plain), and 
conviction, for if he doubts his visions his reader certainly will. These are qualities of 
maturity, and the mystical poet, unlike most others, improves as he ages. A. E. has 
never written poems more lovely than these in his last small volume. He is by now so 
familiar with his other world that he more and more often takes his poetic pleasure as 
a kind of recapitulating holiday in this one. Thus, in Dark Rapture, he permits him- 
self to make of a meeting with a man hopelessly drunk in a shabby street a poem 
wonderfully coloured with the distant lights. And here is a love-poem, The Thing 
Seen, transmuted by his peculiar art from its superficial mundane values into a 
threnody upon all philosophies and faiths : 

The shadow drifted apart leaving the shadowless soul ; 
A high, winged, glittering, aery creature of the sky. 

What had we known of it but a fugitive flash of wing ? 
We had been drowned in our own shadows, you and I. 


Our love was breathed upon phantom lips ; shade wrought with shade. 
Oh, beloved, it was not I, but the shadow who cried 

In bitterness, who stabbed. Oh, world, they were shadows, too, 

Who bound their gods to the cross, and those that were crucified. 


Mr. Hamilton can hardly be called a true mystic, although he also has the authentic 
~ ecstasy and sees starry visions. He continually tends to argue persuasively about his 
transcendental experiences, and even seems to apologize sometimes for the futility of 
attempting to set down such matters in print. This technical humility Mr. Hamilton 
will certainly lose. Indeed, in the longest and most fully developed poem in this book 
there is no sign of it. Psalmist has something of the intensity of The Hound of Heaven 
asit closes: 
I heard Thy voice, but also heard 
My own heart whisper of its small desires, 
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Things daily, near and warm, 
Wearing familiar form. 
For what had I to do with the stars’ cold fires ? 


Therefore, O Lord, would I have stopped my ears 
And closed my eyes and shut Thy vision out. 

My lids could get no rest, 

My bones cried out distressed, 

And all Thy terrors compassed me about. 


The title-poem, too, a sort of suite of movements in varied measures and styles 
upon the theme of light, is executed with complete confidence. 
Mr. Davison’s title is a pretty one, but unless it is ironically meant (and perhaps it 

is) it does not suit his poetry very well. Mr. Davison is obviously a born interpretor 
of the emotions, a naturally spontaneous lyrist ; and that is to say that, whatever its 
other attributes may be, his heart is profoundly reasonable. His verses carry the air 
of having worked themselves out of his moods by the movement of the blood alone, 
without the intervention of thought. There are a dozen poems in The Heart’s Un- 
reason which are as nearly perfect as the heart could desire. Here is A Prospect of 
Retrospect : 

When I think how time will pass 

Until this Now is changed to Then, 

Like smoke that fades within a glass 

Seem the curled fancies of my pen. 


For this Year’s sturdy discontent 

Will read in words a boy mis-spelled, 
When I have weighed the Much like meant 
Against the Little that it held. 


Only the heart’s reason and wit can find words at once so precise, so evocative and so 
musical. 

Lady Gerald Wellesley provides the modern, consciously intellectual, touch in 
our group of representative poets. She observes acutely and transcribes accurately. 
Her use of onomatopeeia and rhythmical changes to reinforce descriptions is remark- 
ably clever. Miss Edith Sitwell and Mr. Robert Graves (to both of whom she may 
have been somewhat indebted originally) are hardly more deft and instinctive at this 
sort of verbal suggestion : 

Here by the fireside I hear the bleating of lambs, 
Borne from the high fields docketed in Doomsday, 
Over by Quarry Shaw. 

And I know how they run, knock-kneed, getting the jim-jams, 
Distressed to their dams, 

Frenzied, frantic, knocking at the milk, 

As ewe walks gently their extravagance to tease, 
Chewing a straw ; 

She being sage out of her long experience, 
Knowing that lovers and lambs 

Quickly come crying, very simply attain their ease. 


I should like to quote more of these beautiful little natural-history observations, but 
space presses. Lady Gerald Wellesley’s scientific gallantry in the past has often 
obscured her gifts. She has tried to get a comprehensive poem about primitive man 
in three pages and a poetical survey of psycho-analysis into fifty. Now that her only 
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theme is the revisitation of childhood’s haunts she has leisure and room, and takes full 
_ advantage of her scope. 

Mr. Shane Leslie’s experimental epic is carried out in a wholly scientific spirit. 
His naval facts are taken from the authoritative naval histories and his astronomical 
passages have been revised by Dr. T. C. Porter and Professor Eddington. Collabora- 
tion so expert does not often entice poets, nor, indeed, does it often come their way. 
The result is a work which is naturally always instructive and, no less naturally, 
often pedestrian : 

The First and Fourth of Battle-Squadrons lay 
At anchor in a land-locked Northern bay : 
Third Battle-Cruisers and the Second Squad 
Of Cruisers Light : 


But from such necessary banalities very often a harsh beauty bursts : 


Majestically the Battle-Squadrons rolled, 

By sweltering thousands manned : by one controlled. 
As though the Ministers of the land had shipped 
From ancient anchorage, unmoored from crypt. 


Indeed, there are few passages, however officially worded, that do not blossom some- 
where into a delicate or powerful epithet : 
Unamiable but held in grim respect, 

Old Tirpitz kept the German flag erect 

Upon the many-antlered Fleet. . . . 


__ Mr. Alfred Noyes has at last concluded his high enterprise (itself not altogether 
-unexperimental in conception) of introducing the great scientific discoverers as the 
heroes in a three-volume epic, or rather series of epics, on the theme of the advancing 
knowledge of Man. This new, and last, volume is no less dignified and serious, and 
‘no less enthralling to read, than its predecessors. It contains many brilliant and ex- 
tremely persuasive pen-pictures of such people as Kant, Renan and Pasteur, and there 
is a long, charming interlude on the silk-trade, silk-worms and mulberry-trees. It 
ends most aptly upon a note of passionate mysticism, illustrated by a crescendo of 
exact observations in a manner reminiscent of the great hymn of Christopher Smart. 
Man is ushered confidently into the light, and universal order and sanity is affirmed. 


E, G. TWITCHETT 
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FICTION 


ALBERT GROPE. By F. O. Mann. Faber & Faber. ros. 6d. ; 
TOBIT TRANSPLANTED. By SrTeLta Benson. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
THE GARDEN. By L. A. G. Stronc. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 4 
CONGO GODS. By Otto LuTKeEN. Constable. 7s. 6d. ( 


MISS HIGGS AND HER SILVER FLAMINGO. By RicHarp BLAKE BROWN. 


Duckworth. 7s. 6d. i 


R. F.O. MANN’S “ story of a belated Victorian ” (vide the sub-title) is a book 

which has been described as a mixture of Dickens and William de Morgan. 
I can see no claim to this high comparison in these pages. Dickens is in English prose 
fiction what Shakespeare is in dramatic poetry—the greatest of all creative artists in 
his line. William de Morgan is a very excellent artist, too, but Mr. Mann is 
everything but an artist. He creates endless characters, he puts interminable speeches 
into their mouths, he labours and builds with tireless patience and produces an edifice _ 
which groans to heaven in its ponderousness and has none of the grace of artistry in ing 
composition. It is like an enormous building, made of the most unexceptionable 
materials, out of which the beholder can get no thrill of excitement whatsoever. It 
is the Albert Hall come to life, and Albert Grope is the world’s completest booby. 
Never, indeed, will I believe that, even in the best Victorian days, so dense — 
a man ever lived. Thereis only one point in his favour and that is that his density — 
is the outcome of the most worthy intentions. He is honest, industrious, and sober; 
a Joe Gargery in the world of business ; but Dickens, when he created Joe Gargery, 
knew where the Joe Gargerys of the world were to be found, he also knew that even 
the simplest fool has some endearing quality to recommend him, or at any rate some — 
leading characteristic to be made use of. We love every word that Joe Gargery speaks, 
and read it with relish. No doubt this book, being written in the first person had, like — 
David Copperfield, to be put down in a style and phraseology such as the writer 
would himself have used ; but that argument places a bigger burden upon the author — 
to reproduce the other characters as aptly and pithily as possible (as Mr. Micawber — 
and Uriah Heep). Instead they all indulge in long paragraphs of monologue, when- — 
ever they open their mouths, which in almost every case could have been abbreviated, — 
to the great enhancement of their value, by about two thirds. Mr. Phoenix, the — 
tatterdemalion, anarchistic artist is, though a familiar type, an exception to the 
surrounding monotony through the author’s merciful restraint in presenting this — 
character. His speech, in his bitter rages, is crisp, brutal and economical, and is © 
capable of raising in one an emotional response. And Griggs, the bright little cockney — 
assistant in Grope’s office, is entertaining in his sparse appearances. The family of © 
Albert’s lady-love (Rosalind Malley) are also well-visualised and amusing enough, but — 
for the most part one follows page after page of maundering detail rather like reading — 
an interminable letter from a relative abroad, who conceives it his duty to apprise one — 
of every circumstance of his life without having the smallest gift for description or of — 
dramatic presentation. If Mr. Mann is, and the assumption seems just, taking Dickens, — 
William de Morgan and Mr. Priestley as his models he would do well to study them 
again. His book contains so much that it is surprising it can be so tedious ; invention 
and verisimilitude are there in abundance. Compression, selection, presentation— 
these are the qualities that are lacking. 
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Miss Stella Benson is endowed with precisely the gifts that Mr. Mann misses. Her 
few book is a perfect example of how an unprepossessing subject can be made 
interesting ; by one who likes London, cockneys, suburbia, and dislikes the Russian 
lower middle classes in exile in Manchuria, the former atmosphere is relished, and the 
latter is as alien as it could well be, and as calculated to produce a yawn. But here the 
Presentment is so good, so selective and vivid that the book may not be put down 
however much the Russian and Chinese names may chill and forbid. Instead of 
telling the story I will give quotations to show its quality: 


Anna [the Russian refugee] went on sewing in silence for a moment, bending her fat, 
abashed face over her work. Turning remorse in her tender heart like a sword in a wound, 
she imagined Mrs. Butters [the English missionary] secretly broken with disappointment 
about the spoiled side hem. In her own affairs Anna was an optimist ; disappointment 
never dwelt with her long. But she imagined the hopes of others as being much more 
susceptible to blight. She saw herself as an iron Anna living in a world of glass. 

. Seryozha, born in an air too rarefied for most illusions, retained only one—the illusion 
_ of his own dignity. He did not mind what strange, boisterous, misunderstood activities 
the outer Seryozha took part in, as long as the inner Seryozha could explain to himself 
_ these seeming pranks. . . . So Seryozha, left to himself, could always account to himself 
for himself. But outside were parents, gods, insects, landscapes, animals, machines and 
the elements—traitors to young individuality—all conspiring together unfairly to destroy 

__ the balance of his dignity. 
Being a married man was for him to be married to a new, critical, shrewish self, that 
_ Called attention to the slowness of his understanding, the poverty of his experience, the 
prosaic quality of his love, the size of his hands and feet. . . . Was that right ?—was that 

_ clumsy ?—did that sound stupid ? . . . Oh, never to be alone again. .. . 


In fine no sooner does Miss Benson begin to unravel the interacting threads of her 
characters’ lives than one has to follow these threads to the finish, whether they are in 
Manchuria or any other country. 

In The Garden Mr. Strong describes the effect of going to stay every holidays in 

the same Irish home upon a growing boy. The novel presents the old, now decaying, 
life of Ireland before the War, as lived by the “‘ English Garrison.” It is sweetly and 
sensitively written ; every page holds some fresh charm ; the boy is a delicate and 
delightful character. His Grannie, his Grandfather, his Mummie and old nurse are 
each clearly drawn, loveable and lifelike characters ; paramount over all is his Uncle 
Ben—the breezy, hearty sailor done to the life. Uncle Ben’s semi-nautical life with 
his children, in the house on the bluff at Dalkey, is like a whiff of the old Ireland that 
everyone who has had experience of, loves and remembers. This quotation will be 
enough to illustrate the book : 
‘As the meal progressed, Dermot, his eyes wide with wonder, beheld dietetic variations 
compared to which Grandpa’s were as nothing. Lunch at Uncle Ben’s was a mix-up of 
all the meals together—except possibly breakfast. After the stewed fruit, which was 
served as pudding, they ate bread and jam. They ate cake. They drank tea. Dermot felt 
as if the world were coming to an end. He politely refused to partake of these unusual 
delicacies, but a sense of excitement, at their very presence, grew in him. It was all a part 
of the strangeness of life at Uncle Ben’s. 


The story of the leaving of Grandmama’s pet monkey at the Dublin Zoo is so 
tenderly treated as to bring tears to the eyes. A gl 

It is difficult for us in England to picture the Belgian Congo without associating it 
at once in the mind with stories of ‘‘ atrocities.” Congo Gods is a good corrective to 
he common, quite one-sided view. Mr. Otto Liitken, indeed, inay be accused of 
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having gone too far the other way ; his tale, set in the Congo of pre-war days, is SO. 
gentle and leisurely as to give a picture of an almost idyllic condition of things, the 
only exception being the dissatisfaction of one native boy (though we are presented 
with no reasons for even his discontent) who leads a revolt at the end of the book, 
I think the novel would have been better and stronger if some one incident (and there 
must be many) of Belgian misrule had been dwelt upon at the beginning of the book 
to emphasise some reason for the massacre at the end ; but be that as it may the story 
is so delightfully written, the humour so wholesome and the easy morals of all so— 
may one say ?—innocent as to suggest to the mind that to desire any other state of 
existence is to make life pedantically difficult to lead. 4 
Lucien Dubois, the little Belgian clerk, who flies to the Congo to forget his disap- 
pointed first love, is followed all through the story with a charmingly sympathetic 
touch. The noble savage, the boy Masua, is a little over-finely drawn for his back- 
ground ; but Yaya, his girl wife, is as primitive a child of nature as could be: com- 
pletely un-moral, but nevertheless lovable and always forgivable. Some may recoil 
in dismay from the go-as-you-please moral tone of this simple story. Personally, I 
like it. I find its unostentatious character refreshing, and its writing of a simplicity 
that is wholly winning. The following quotation will show the two themes on whic 
the story is played : that of Masua, the black boy, and Lucien, the European. i 
At the end of a long disquisition on religion, Mozuri, the village priest, concludes + 

“The white men are white all the way into their souls. They are such cowards they 
dare not even eat the hearts of their enemies. . . .” A 

All this, and much more, Mozuri told to the lads of Lufari’s village. But Mesua, the 
chief’s son, who was born with doubt in his heart, thought that most of it was nonsense. 

Had he been born in the little village of Lufari he [Lucien] would have accepted Mozuri’s 
explanation of Genesis just as unquestionably as he did Father Daniel’s. For Lucien, wh 
had been brought up as a well-behaved and obedient boy, never doubted anything th 
had the stamp of authority. 

This is the story of Lucien and Masua, and of some other men and women whom 
created and to whom he gave different taboos and fetishes. 
Those who have a taste for the combination of the highly fantastic and satiric should 

read Miss Higgs and Her Silver Flamingo, by Mr. Richard Blake Brown. It is about a | 
young woman who, at the age of round about thirty, finds herself amazingly jerke 
out of her drab daily round of office-work and lodgings into the position of admini: 
trator of millions of money, and a participator in a life of danger and daring, through . 
the fact of a peculiar death-bed bequest. The book is as racy and entertaining as any ' 
I have read, and is written with a skill and gay insouciance which carries it through the : 
wildest improbabilities with flying success. The passing criticisms of all stick-in-the- : 
mud attitudes are sometimes a little heady, but always salubrious. But this is a first 

novel and Mr. Brown is, no doubt, young. He writes with the impatience of youth 
for cramped and unreasoning restraint, but his advocacies are all in the direction of ' 
commonsense and cleanliness—if my meaning is clear? His utter disregard of 
accepted standards or of matter of fact details is as enchanting as a fairy tale. In our 
youth we escaped from mundane reality through the medium of the fairy tale, and it 
middle life it is as happy a release to be able to read a book that provides all the care-fre 
spirit of the fairy tale with the concerns of people of adult proportions. I can onl 
conclude that I hope Mr. Brown will follow up this amusing novel with many mor 
He writes too well for me not to feel certain that this is inevitable. : 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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EITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


EIGHT VICTORIAN POETS. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 
4s. 6d. 


THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES. Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. Edited by WALTER DE LA Mare. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE TWO CARLYLES. By Osperr Burvett. Faber and Faber. 153. 


1? decadence is characteristic of a century’s decline, prejudice is surely symptomatic 

of its adolescence. For two decades the name of a Victorian aroused a chorus of 
derision ; perhaps the note of scorn was most shrill in its bitterness immediately 
after the war, when the first consciousness of discomfort was aggravated by the 
spaciousness, the serenity, the plain and solid splendour of the Victorian era. But 
now we are accustomed to discomfort, and disposed, as Mr. de la Mare says we should 
never be, to “ patronise the past.”’ Perhaps many of us are not yet prepared to read 

_ the Victorians, but we are ready enough to read about them, and Mr. Lucas, who 

_ believes that ‘‘ a hundred people will finish a new book on Tennyson for one who 
explores In Memoriam,” need feel no misgiving because he has added to the number of 

_ * guides.”’ Few will read his well-written little book without wanting to know more 
of the eight poets with whom he deals so sympathetically and comprehensively. 

Though these studies, six of which were originally delivered as broadcasted talks, 
are necessarily short, Mr. Lucas contrives that each subject is presented in precise 
relation to his period. ‘Tennyson, for instance, is revealed as the victim of his environ- 
ment. Essentially masculine in personality, he became emasculated in his writings and 
lives in the modern memory as an afternoon-tea poet, because he was “‘ intellectually 
timid ” and allowed his instincts too often to be subordinated to convention. Brown- 
ing appears as the antithesis of Tennyson—immaculate in person, unkempt in his 
writings : 

They were both typically Victorian. Browning tended to wear his Victorian clothes 
inside out, by way of being original ; but they were the same clothes ; and now that time 
has worn them thin, Browning too looks a little threadbare. Both he and Tennyson seem 
to me pure poets damaged by being too much honoured as prophets in their own country. 
In consequence they were led more and more to preach, where they should have sung. 


- Acutely Mr. Lucas discovers the inferiority of Browning: Tennyson, he says, 

“‘ had an artistic conscience ; too often Browning had not.” In Matthew Arnold, he 
sees another “‘ typical Victorian, a poet struggling with a preacher,” and Clough 
is happily defined as ‘‘ a half-hewn Matthew Arnold, left lying in the quarry.” Mr. 
~ Lucas’s other four subjects are Rossetti, William Morris, Swinburne, and Hardy. 
~ 'To Swinburne he is hardly just, but he is at his best with Rossetti, to whom he at- 
_ tributes ‘‘ a passion for the loveliness of life more violent than any English poet, even 
- Keats.” Mr. Lucas has given previous evidence that he writes well ; he now reveals 
that he is a discerning critic of Victorian, as well as of eighteenth-century literature. 
} The Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature assemble as many illustrious names 
to deal with The Eighteen-Eighties as with the companion volume on the ‘seventies. 
Mr. de la Mare, as editor, contributes a characteristic introduction, as well as a de- 
 lightful essay on Lewis Carroll. “A disconcerting discovery, he writes, lies in wait 

for the amateur explorer of any recent literary period—its refuse.” Lewis Carroll is 
very far from being refuse, but he is enjoying at present more than his fair share of 
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appreciation. Martin Tupper, frankly, is refuse. Charles Reade once described him as 
a writer “‘ unreasonably pitched into,” and it is from that point of view that Mr. 
Drinkwater writes this classic study. Tupper’s name was a household word in the 
forties and ’fifties ; his claim to inclusion in a symposium of the eighties was the publi- 
cation of his autobiography in 1886—a melancholy work, written by an old man starved 
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of praise and pitifully vainglorious of the smallest mark of appreciation from a famous 


contemporary. Mr. Forrest Reid’s article on the minor fiction of the period is perhaps 
the most valuable, as it is the most discriminating, critical essay in a book abounding in 
brilliant commentary. Mr. Chesterton writes provocatively of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Professor Boas fervently of T. E. Brown, and Lord Lytton informatively of his father, 
“Owen Meredith.” The last, like Mr. Granville-Barker’s article on ‘‘ The Coming 
of Ibsen,” will be eagerly consulted by specialised students of its subject. Finally the 
reader may be recommended to Mr. T. S. Eliot on Pater, where a difficult subject is 
examined with effortless insight. 

Carlyle was essentially a Victorian. The tortuous intricacy and heavy splendour of his 
literary style is reminiscent of a roomfull of Victorian furniture. Yet there remains 
the fact of his detachment, due to his inexorable egotism, which was with him, as Mr. 
Osbert Burdett observes, ‘‘ a disorder rather than a fault.”” His mind was his world 
and, brooding eternally over its machinations, he became a melancholy hypochon- 
driac. A friend shrewdly observed that he would be “‘ very well and happy enough if 
he gets a little more fame.” But fame came late to Carlyle and he enjoyed it gloomily. 
He wrote his works desponding and filled with foreboding ; when they were done, 
his relief was expressed as a release from a nightmare. He was, indeed, “‘ almost the 
genius of caricature.” 

Such a man could not be easy to live with, and Mr. Burdett, while striving to strike 
a balance of impartiality, wins a preponderance of sympathy for Mrs. Carlyle. Had 
Jane Carlyle lived in Hollywood to-day, she would have obtained a divorce on the 
grounds of “‘ mental cruelty ” and “‘ incompatibility of temperament”; as it was, 
she did her best to make a success of their marriage, finding an outlet for her over- 
wrought feelings in her journals, which, being discovered by her husband after her 
death, were used by him—ever the egoist—as the basis of the heroic Reminiscences. 


As his title suggests, it is with the relations between The Two Carlyles that Mr. Bur- | 


dett’s book is concerned—a human story which he believes to be ‘‘ substantially re- 
peated in a thousand homes.” The tale is well told, for Mr. Burdett has the gift of 
narrative ; the tragedy of the burning of the first volume of The French Revolution is 
unfolded with an incisive brevity and gusto worthy of Reade or Wilkie Collins. But 
the book is of bastard birth. In his preface, the author assures us that biography was 
not intended and that he will be pleased if his book is called “‘ a work of imagination.” 
The wish is illogical, for, though there is little attempt at documentation, the story is 


told with conscientious regard for the facts. In rejecting the labours and limitations of 


the biographer, Mr. Burdett also abjures the license of the historical novelist. More- 


over, literary criticism, even when it is as judicious and trenchant as Mr. Burdett’s, — 


is rarely admissable in biography and never in historical fiction. Mr. Lucas would call 


the book a “ guide ” and, like his own volume, it belongs to the best sort in that — 
category, for readers of this sympathetic study of the Carlyles will be eager to read 


more of them. 


MALCOLM ELWIN — 
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THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL FOCH. Translated by Colonel T. BENTLEY 
Morr. Heinemann. 25s. 


JOSEPH PILSUDSKI. Translated and Edited by D. R. Gite. Faber and Faber. 
215; 


FIRST ATHENIAN MEMORIES. By Compton Mackenzir. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


FAIRBAIRN OF JESUS: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “STEVE” FAIR- 
BAIRN. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


MY FIRST FIFTY YEARS. By Paut Porret. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
MY RUSSIAN MEMOIRS. By Bernarp Pares. Cape. 255. 


MEN AND MEMORIES, 1872-1900. By Wrti1am ROTHENSTEIN. Faber and 
Faber. 21s. 


7 Te many points of view it is unfortunate that autobiographies and books of 
reminiscences are nearly always written by successful men. Not that the success- 
_ ful man is necessarily less interesting than the unsuccessful (though that is a favourite 
delusion of the latter). Rather the contrary. But he is apt to be less interesting on the 
_ subject of himself. ‘The unsuccessful man, speculating upon the reasons of his failure, 
__ has a subject of some intricacy, some poignancy, and one which he should thoroughly 
understand. But the successful man perceives no subtlety in himself. He succeeded, 
he will tell you, simply because he was always right. And that is all there is to it— 
though the story of his triumphs may occupy five hundred pages in the telling, and 
often make excellent reading too. For any serious study of his psychology we have to 
_ wait till he is dead. 

___ Marshal Foch was, of course, a genius ; and, being a genius, it may be that through- 
_ out his career he was invariably absolutely right. But all generals who write their own 
- memoirs advance the same claim, and it is difficult for the reviewer—who is himself, 
usually, a notably unsuccessful man—to shake off the feeling that generals, after all, 
must occasionally make mistakes, the same as bank clerks, or newspaper reporters, or 
~ subalterns. The real difference is that they do not admit it. Nor do civilian auto- 
_ biographers. M. Poiret, like a sun-dial, records only his hours of triumph. Mr. 
- Steve” Fairbairn wins practically every athletic contest he mentions (and indeed 
winning was rather a habit with him), but his verbal dexterity, for which he is less 
famous, is even more consistent in this book. “‘ So I said ”—a favourite opening—is 
invariably the prelude to some well-timed and pithy remark. It is a great gift to 
remember only one’s best saying and forget the rest. For that is the point—there is 
~ no nonsense about autobiographers like Mr. Fairbairn ; they state the facts honestly, 
as they remember them. They do not, like lesser men, when lying awake at night, 
remember every social solecism, every weak or shabby act they have committed, 
% blushing miserably in the darkness. On the contrary they glow with pride upon their 
_ pillows. Insomnia has no terrors for them. Yet I sometimes wish we could get more 

e. autobiographies from ordinary, different, rather tongue-tied, unsuccessful men. 
__ We were prepared then for this inevitable psychological weakness, even in the 
_ memoirs of so great a soldier as Marshal Foch. But we were not prepared for such a 
dismal disappointment as we get. The book is incredibly dry—desiccated—a bare, 
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inhuman narrative. There is hardly a trace of feeling in it, except ill-feeling against — 
Clemenceau. And even the narrative, to judge from the comments of critics more 

expert than myself, is full of inaccuracies. We are told precisely how the book was 
compiled : ty 

In the course of the year 1920 Marshal Foch, yielding to the insistence of those about him, 

decided to write his reminiscences of the War. He directed his staff officers to collect the 

necessary documents and to draw up a strictly objective recital of the events in which he 

had taken part. aA 
Then, at intervals during the next eight years, the Marshal worked on this “‘ objective — 
recital,” treating it as a ‘‘ framework ” or bare skeleton. It was about the worst 
method imaginable in the circumstances ; for of course when the Marshal died he 
left part of this skeleton clothed with more or less satisfactory flesh and part in its 
naked simplicity ; and of course his heirs were unable to resist the temptation to 
publish the thing as it stood. That, at any rate, is the irresistible conclusion to be 
drawn from the patchiness of the book—the cursory treatment, for instance, of the 
years 1915-17 as compared with 1914 and 1918. Foch padded out his skeleton where 
it nterested him and left it alone where it didn’t. It seems hardly possible that, if he 
had lived, he would have let the book go to press with so few (and often unfair) 
references to his British allies. , 

The important features of the book are two: firstly a foreword and full-length 
preface by Marshal Foch; and secondly a number of hitherto unpublished letters. 
In the foreword and preface, which are of great interest, the Marshal tells us a good 
deal about his early training and makes a powerful attack upon the pre-war theories of 
the French General Staff, ‘‘ a single formula of success, a single combative doctrine, 
namely the decisive power of offensive action ’”—which, to a layman, sounds curiously ; 
like his own teaching in Principles of War. Of the unpublished letters the most striking 
is a long communication from Clemenceau in which he severely criticizes General 
Pershing and hints at the desirability of a change in the American command. But the 
book as a whole is disappointing—unworthy of the great soldier over whose signature 
it appears. 

But if it is difficult for a successful man to write his own autobiography, it is still 
more difficult for an outsider to compose his biography while he is still alive. Yet this — 
is the task which Mr. Gillie has performed with considerable success for Marshal 
Pilsudski, revolutionary, soldier and statesman. Partly, no doubt, because Pilsudski’s 
personality is less known in this country, Mr. Gillie seems to have more to tell us 
about him than Foch had to tell about himself. And behind the figure of Pilsudski — 
is a portrait of Poland—an emotional, passionately patriotic people, rid of their chains 
at last, and free to set the whole world on fire if they will. Politics aside, this is a 
thoroughly interesting book. ; 

A novelist as an autobiographer is rather a different proposition. Even the most 
successful novelist has the mind of an unsuccessful man ; in the sense that he finds 
subtlety in everyone, even himself. It is his business. I was four-fifths of the way 
through this second volume of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s war reminiscences (and 
there are three or four more to come !) before it began to dawn on me that what — 
Marshal Foch’s editor would call the “‘ framework ” was a little slight. At the end of © 
volume one, Mr. Mackenzie was leaving Gallipoli after serving there with the In- 
telligence ; at the end of the present volume, Christmas Day, 1915, he has established 
himself as the leading figure in the contre-espionage work at Athens. There will be 
two more volumes of Athenian Memories, and by that time we ought to know—and_ 
posterity will know—every little detail of a tangled diplomatic situation, which was 
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highly characteristic of Athens, and vastly amusing to those foreigners who were on 
the spot, but to the rest of the world merely boring or irritating by turn. 

Mr. Mackenzie makes a delightful comedy of it all. Those who disagree with him 
—Admiral Mark Kerr, King Constantine, Sir Valentine Chirol—are cruelly treated ; 
for he is a red-hot Venizelist and frankly partisan. But his novelist’s conscience 
prevents him from drawing mere caricatures—or from concealing the unconscious 
humour of his friends. He laughs a little at everyone, including himself. If he keeps up 
the interest in chapter after chapter, page after page, it is because every one, even of 
his minor characters—indeed especially his minor characters—is so gloriously alive. 
They might not have seemed so to you and me. That doesn’t matter. Nor does the 


‘slightness of the “‘ framework.” These entertaining volumes justify themselves. It is 


better that the obscurest corners of the war should have been so brilliantly “ noveli- 
zed ” than that all should have missed it. I admit only one regret—that Mr. Mackenzie 
was not fit enough to get nearer to the fighting. His talent for this kind of writing is 
unique. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Fairbairn and M. Poiret ; but I have not made it 
clear that the former includes some fine, breezy chapters on life in Australia, and that 


_ the latter has written an extraordinarily bright little book, full of wit and observation. 
_ He describes encounters with Lady Oxford, Isadora Duncan, M. Clemenceau, 


several Rothschilds, Yvette Guilbert and many others. He expresses toleration of the 
English, but not of the Americans. For the first time we see all life from the dress- 
designers’ point of view, and alas ! we do not find it entirely good. But we find it 


amusing. 


Sir Bernard Pares’s Russtan Memoirs is just the cool, wise, tolerant, authoritative 


~ work that we should expect of him. Packed with information, notes of interviews, and 
_so forth, it will disappoint readers who expect lively gossip or personal adventurers, 


- but it should not be missed by anyone interested in modern Russia. Note that Sir 


Bernard Pares is still optimistic enough to believe that Russia may presently awake 


_ from her red nightmare—and he does not prophesy lightly. 


I have stupidly left my best book of reminiscences to the last. ‘‘ Will ” Rothenstein 


upsets on every page the definition of a successful man as autobiographer advanced at 
_ the beginning of this article. It is true that he seems to take very little interest in him- 
self, but he more than makes up for it in his attitude towards his contemporaries. He 
_-knew everyone who was anyone in the literary and artistic world of the ’nineties ; 
~ yet he managed to admire them nearly all, and to quarrel with only one of them— 
- Whistler—who would probably have taken it as a slight if he had failed to do so. 
His geniality may be tested by comparing his kindly account of Mr. Walter Harris, the 


_ Times correspondent in Morocco, with Mr. Compten Mackenzie’s rather malicious 
little sketch of the same very witty gentleman. It is a strange, theatrical, posturing 
world that he shows us—Whistler ‘‘ scoring ”’ off Wilde, and Dégas off Whistler, 
Richard Le Gallienne in his velvet knickers, and poor Aubrey Beardsley, of whom 


Lo 


someone said that ‘“‘ even his lungs were affected.” But there is nothing affected 
about “ Will,” and he has written an excellent book, a mine of good anecdotes. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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LITTLE AMERICA. By Rear-Apmirat R. E. Byrp, U.S.N. Putnam. 21s. 


THE ANDREE DIARIES. Translated from the Swedish by EpwarD ADAMS-RAY. 
Lane. 21s. 


THE KANGCHENJUNGA ADVENTURE. By F. S. Smytue. Gollancz. 16s. 
ACROSS AFRICA ON FOOT. By Ronatp A. Monson. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 


18s. 


CARL AKELEY’S AFRICA. By Mary L. Jose AKELEY. With a foreword by 
HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBorN. Gollancz. 18s. : : 


AFRICA VIEW. By Juttan Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 15s. ! 
THE JAMESON RAID. By HucH MarsuHa.t Hote. Philip Allan. 15s. i 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DREYFUS. From the Schwartzkoppen Papers. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 


LEIF ERIKSSON. By Epwarp F. Gray. Oxford University Press. 215. 


HERE must be a strange, new sense of power in this latest modern device of 

discovery from the air. There is something about it almost godlike in its swiftness 
and certainty, in its eagle view of things. In a few ordinary practice flights the Royal 
Air Force has found out more about Hadrian’s Roman wall than the archaeologists had 
unearthed in half a century. Aircraft can spot submarines and, in more genial moods, 
oyster beds, and fly with ease over places where no human foot has ever trod. We have 
talked for long about annihilating space ; now, for the first time, the phrase begins to 
be justified. Yet the thing has never been properly written up. 

It is not necessary to be an airman to feel its exhilaration ; it is only necessary to 
look at the map. Here is Admiral Byrd, of the United States Navy, its greatest living 
exponent, who had already flown over the North Pole, telling us how he paid a 
lightning visit to the South. He has “‘ done” the two Poles like any tourist—he 
pretends to no more. On the ground, of course, in the Antarctic, he had his sledge 
expeditions of geologists and others—accompanied in the modern manner by camera- 
men, wireless experts and newspaper reporters—and these did excellent work, adding 
enormously to our knowledge of the country round their base camp on the Great Ice 
Barrier in the Bay of Whales. But for geographical discovery he relied on his fleet o: 
aeroplanes, which flew hither and thither (again with attendant photographers) 
literally map-making for all they were worth. A few hours out from the base cam 
they would find themselves in the unknown—looking down upon places never seen 
by human eye, let alone explored. An entirely new mountain range springs into view ; 
remembering one of his backers in New York, Admiral Byrd names it the “‘Rocke- 
fellers,” and so it is labelled for perpetuity. Turning inland, he hurtles, at two miles 
a minute, over the place where Scott and his companions died of hunger only eleven — 
miles from their food depot. Occasionally he lands and plants a flag, annexing 
districts the size of France or Germany to the United States. With a few beef sand- 
wiches to sustain him, he makes the longer, and very dangerous (for a crash would 
have been fatal), flight to the Pole ; he looks down and sees—just nothing, only snow ; 
or, as the British Tommy in the War said of the Mesopotamian desert, ‘‘ miles and 


miles and miles of sweet damn-all.” Still, as Admiral Byrd remarks, the great thing 
was to “‘ get there.” 
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And after all this, he tells us, only about half of that great Southern Continent has 
so much as been seen by man. What an opportunity ! Hundreds of thousands of 
Square miles of territory utterly unknown to geography—* a vacuum,” as Byrd says, 
“ abhorrent to scientist and cartographer alike ”—_waiting for the next airman to come 
along. Admiral Byrd has shown the way—at enormous expense, it is true (his expedi- 
tion cost far more even than Scott’s), but there is still plenty of money in America. 
That is the chief fascination of this remarkable book : the wonderful possibilities 
which it suggests for the immediate future, by means of this new art of discovery by 
flight. But it should be added that the expedition, memorable in itself, was also 
fortunate in its historian. Admiral Byrd has a strong dramatic sense, yet does not 
over-dramatise. He allows us to feel the excitement of the occasion, without ever 
forgetting that his main business is to give a cool, clear record of the facts. 

But before Byrd there was Andrée. The idea of discovery from the air is not, of 
course, a new one (what is new is its success), and when Andrée’s balloon rose from 
the shores of Virgo Bay on that summer afternoon in 1897 and drifted slowly away 
‘towards the north, there were many present who firmly believed that a new era in 
discovery had dawned. Disillusionment was slow. They had no “ radio men” in 
1897 ; Andrée could not report his progress day by day, as Byrd reported to New 
York. If he wanted food he could not ask for it, as Byrd once asked New Zealand to 
send him more dogs. No one expected to hear from him for months, and no one did. 
In fact, not a word was heard from him, or of him, until in August, 1930, two Swedish 
sailors, standing horror-stricken beside those frozen bodies on White Island, found in 
the pocket of one of them Andrée’s diary. It has been carefully deciphered and trans- 
lated, and here it is, a tragic, moving story of lost endeavour. It takes us to the point 
when, after the forced landing and the sleigh journey across the ice floes to White 
sland, and after the death of the gallant young Strindberg, Andrée and Fraenkel, his 
‘remaining companion, settled down in their tiny tent and their single sleeping bag to 
face the long Arctic winter. They had food and their courage was still high. We do 
‘not know the circumstances of the final disaster : possibly a storm swept their tent 
away and weakened their powers of resistance; possibly (as Mr. Stefansson has 
suggested) they were poisoned by fumes from their charcoal stove. That last word 
is lacking in the diary. But it will always rank with Scott’s in the literature of 
Polar exploration, and it has been edited here with a wise and reverent restraint. 
One of the most important recent books of travel and adventure is Mr. F. S. 
‘Smythe’s account of the late attempt by an expedition composed of Swiss, Austrian 
and English climbers to reach the summit of Kangchenjunga, the second highest peak 
in the Himalayas. Mr. Smythe went with the expedition partly as a climber, partly as its 
official reporter, and the main facts of his present narrative have already appeared in 
the Times. He writes with refreshing vigour and with an enthusiasm for mountaineer- 
ing and mountain scenery which dates from his early boyhood. He speaks of “‘ that 
subtle feeling of joy and sorrow intermixed which comes to all who are born with the 
ove for mountains,”’ and he often succeeds in making us share that intimacy. Moun- 
ains to him are all of one family. Looking down across the valley after a day’s 
limbing in Sikkim, he is reminded of an evening spent on Bowfell in the English 
ake District, watching just such a peaceful sunset : 


_ But here everything was greater. In the Lake District you may run down a hill, into a 
yalley and up another hill in an hour or so. In the foothills of the Himalayas it is a day’s 
hard work. The country over which we were looking was vaster than any of us had 
F imagined. It produced in us almost a feeling of impotence. We were not ants, or flies, but 
- mere microcosms toiling over the age-worn wrinkles of the earth. 
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There is an “ inwardness ” of climbing too. Its secret is rhythm. The gallant Mallory, — 
who was lost on Everest, was ‘‘ one of the most graceful climbers that ever lived, and — 
grace is the child of rhythm.” Mr. Smythe has a few criticisms to make in regard to 
the conduct of the expedition. He disapproved of the heavy boots provided, also of 
the sleeping bags, and suggests that too many little luxuries—caviare, tinned mush- 
rooms, and so forth—were carried. Again, it was unfortunate that no climber with © 
any Himalayan experience was included in the party. But their worst enemy, after all, 
was the weather. It balked them again and again and defeated them in the end—_ 
though not until they had conquered two virgin peaks, the Ramthang and the Jonsong, 
of 23,000 and 24,344 feet, and had a gallent adventure to their credit. 

Mr. Ronald A. Monson, an Australian journalist, set out to travel on foot from 
Capetown to Cairo and, with the exception of a few hundred miles in the Egyptian. 
Sudan, he claims to have walked all the way. That is an extraordinary feat ; but Mr, 
Monson is surprisingly modest about it. He knew nothing of Africa when he started, 
and has little new to tell us now ; but he is always interesting and lively. The late 
Carl Akeley, on the other hand, knew as much about Africa, from his special point of 
view, as any man who ever lived. His point of view, of course, was that of a collector 
of specimens of the local fauna for his famous stuffed groups in the American Museum 
at Chicago. He died in harness, as he would have wished, and Mrs. Akeley, who was — 
with him at the time, here takes up the story of his last expedition. She also finds” 
space to express once more his well-known views about the wholesale slaughter of 
African game. These jeremiads have a certain unconscious humour coming from such 
a source (for the number of American museums is legion and Dr. Akeley has shown: 
them the way to popularity) but it is true that he was no mere killer, and that if he 
thought that his example could have saved the animals he would probably have given 
up even the work that he loved. The book, though very readable, is uneven. , 

Professor Julian Huxley is an important addition to the ranks of the travel writers. 
I have no space left in which to praise his book as it deserves. But I will say this, that — 


never wrote a book about it.) Yet he has produced a work full of wisdom, 
in which the visitor’s freshness of outlook is combined with an amount of 
knowledge which is truly astonishing. He does not write merely as a biologist, thinking 
only of education and the tsetse fly. His political comments are always shrewd and 
interesting even if you disagree with them. Here for instance is his last paragraph— 
evidently carefully thought out : 
I see Central Africa as the one continental bulk where the step from barbarism to 
civilization has not yet been taken ; the one major region of the world still free to achieve 

a new civilization without destroying an old. And I see England as the country which has 
the greatest opportunity of helping Africa towards such a future. 
The private papers of the late Colonel Schwartzkoppen throw quite a flood of new 


light on the Dreyfus case ; and Mr. Hugh Marshall Hole does as much for the James on 


Mr. Edward F. Gray, an American writer, tells us absolutely all there is to tell about 
Columbus’s predecessor in the discovery of America. But why this wretched, trun- 
cated word “ Vinland”? Is there also a Prohibition against the use of the word 
; wine: 2 
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